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PUZZLES. 


THE SERIES ‘“* SIMPLE EXPLANATIONS.” 


By Georce HouGu. 


This is a Simple Explanation that cannot explain, 


There is no answer known for the problems presented. 


But as an explanation of certain theories it may perhaps properly be included in the series. 


WITHOUT going into the question of 
man’s age on earth—whether it be six 
thousand or six million years—there must 
have been some time in his history when, 
having (for the time being) solved the 
primal question, ** What shall I eat?”’ 
he had leisure to look about him and in- 
quire into other matters. And of the ques- 
tions which he asked himself and Nature, 
these must have been among the very 
first : 

What are the stars ? 

What is fire ? 

What is light ? 

What is heat ? 

What is (that which we call) gravita- 
tion? And of late years, beginning only 
some two thousand years ago— 

‘¢ What is electricity ?”’ 

Now it is an interesting commentary on 
our boasted success in the cross-examina- 
tion of Nature, that after thousands of 
years of recorded study, and nobody knows 
how many other thousands of which there 
is no record, we cannot answer one of these 
questions to-day, except in phrases that begin, 
‘“¢Tt is believed that—’’ or, ** This much 
we know.’’ Of course I speak of a direct 
answer to a direct question—we have 
learned almost everything about these 
things except the nature of them—but in 
this year of grace, 1900, the ablest physi- 


cist upon earth cannot tell you, for ex- 
ample, why his glasses fall to the floor if 
he drop them, any better than the first 
savage to whom the question occurred 
could tell why his club fell when he lost 
his grip on it. 

Imagine a scientist of to-day, confined 
to simple and positive answers, undergoing 
cross-examination by a ten-year-old boy. 
The record would read about like this: 


Q. What are the stars? A. (glibly). Other 
worlds like ours in different stages of heat and 
development. 

Q. How did they get there? A. 
Q. What keeps them there? A. The laws of inertia 
and gravitation. @Q. What is gravitation? A. The 
attraction of one body on another. @Q. Why should 
they attract each other? 4. I don’t know. 


I don’t know. 


Satisfactory answers? Not very, and 
yet that particular subject may be handled 
with comparative confidence. We have 
learned much about the stars. That is, 
we know their general make-up and their 
time schedule and can tell one from 
another. So might a child, from observa- 
tion, learn to recognize the locomotives 
and fathom the time-table of a railroad. 
Beyond this, not even the depth of space 
is deeper than our ignorance of the stars. 

Let the examination go on. 


Q. What is fire? A. 
dence of it. 


Combustion, or the evi- 
Q. What is combustion? A. The 
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rapid combination of oxygen with carbon, or other 
substances. Q. Why should they combine, and 
what makes them combine? A. I don’t know. 

Q. What is light? A. (with renewed confi- 
dence). The sensation produced by a certain wave 
motion in the ether. @Q. Whatisthe ether? A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. What is heat? A. The energy of molecular 
motion. Q. Whatdo you mean? A. Well, I can't 
answer much better than that in a few words ; heat, 
as you mean it, is the result of an acceleration of the 
normal motion of the molecules of a substance. 
Q. Why? A. I don’t know wy, it just 7s, it’s a 
natural law. The heat you feel from a fire is 
radiated through the ether. Q. Whatis—? A. (in- 
terrupting). I don’t know how it is radiated, and I 
don’t know what the ether is. 

Q. Whatiselectricity ? 4. (desperately). I don’t 
know—maybe a form of matter; maybe a form of 
motion ; maybe a condition of molecular arrange- 
ment; maybe a condition of ether stress. I don’t 
know what it is. Go away and don’t bother me. 
I’m writing a book about it. 


Note in the above the free-and-easy 
use of definitions and the absolute absence 
of explanation. As a matter of fact, we 
can answer about all the questions that 
can be asked on these subjects, except 
the questions, ‘* What are they ?’’ and 
‘© Why are they ?’’ We have analyzed 
and weighed the stars. We have meas- 
ured heat. We have timed light. We 
have figured to an ounce and an inch the 
force of gravitation. We have reduced 
the elusive mysteries of the electric cur- 
rent to the flippant formula C = ; - But 
we have reached the actual bottom facts 
of none of these, although it is believed 
that they will eventually be learned. 

Man has been studying electricity for 
abdut two thousand five hundred years, al- 
though in rather a desultory fasnion until 
the last century. We have learned more 
in the last seventy-five years than in the 
preceding two thousand four hundred. 

Now, a subject that has been studied for 
a hundred years (to say nothing of two 
thousand) is not a subject to be treated ex- 
haustively in a magazine article. But there 
are certain prominent facts that can be re- 
viewed and a theory or two outlined, and 
really that is all that any treatise could do. 

Place on a table a glass tumbler, and on 
that, a metal tray. On the varnished sur- 
face of the table lay a sheet of writing 
paper. Hold it by a corner with the fin- 


gers of the left hand and stroke it swifty 
from left to right with a piece of cork. Be 
sure that all these articles are perfectly 
dry. 

After a few strokes lift the paper from 
the table. It clings closely to it—you 
must use some force. Drop the paper into 
the tray. It falls as if it were of consid- 
erable weight. You have now an appara- 
tus with which you can perform many 
simple electrical experiments. There is 
not space to give them here. Approach 


your finger to the tray—a spark jumps to. 


it with its characteristic ‘*snap.’’ The 
tray is highly electrified. Whence did the 
force come? From the paper, of course; 
but how did the paper get it? Neither it 
nor the cork was electrified before you be- 
gan rubbing. The electricity thereof, 
therefore, must have come from the rub- 
bing. ‘Try rubbing the paper with another 
piece of the same kind. You get little or 
no effect. Try rubbing two corks ; you 
get no effect. You must rub dissimilar sub- 
stances, 

Now fill your tumbler with water, pour 
in a teaspoonful of sulphuric acid or a 
heaping tablespoonful of common salt, and 
drop into the liquid two silver spoons. (If 
you use the sulphuric solution you must be 
prepared to clean the spoons when you are 
through.) Two strips of copper will an- 
swer as well if at hand. Attach a wire to 
each spoon or each strip, keep the latter 
separated in the liquid, and place the two 
wires close together (but not in contact) on 
the tip of your tongue. You can taste 
nothing. Now substitute for one of the 
spoons or strips a strip of zinc, also with its 
wire. Now place the ends of the wires on 
the tongue, as before. You get at once a 
very peculiar sensation—a sort of pungent, 
metatlic taste, probably accompanied by a 
faint flash of light in the eyes. What yor 
‘*taste’’ is the effect of the passing of an 
electric current, your tongue being rather 
a delicate instrument for detecting such cur- 
rents. You did not get it when two sim- 
ilar substances were used; you do get it 
with two dissimilar substances. Note the 
parallel-with the experiment above. 

Take a copper wire and an iron wire 
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and twist an end of each together. Put 
the twisted junction into a gas fame and 
put the other two ends on the tongue. 
You will probably taste the current again; 
possibly not, for it is very weak; but a 
more sensitive instrument would show that 
one was passing. Try two copper wires 
or two iron wires so twisted. No result. 
Again the necessity for the employmert 
of dissimilar substances. * 

Now these three methods — friction, 
chemical action, and heat action—are the 
only methods known of producing elec- 
tricity, with one exception, that of induc- 
tion, as in a dynamo, which really depends 
on exactly the same fundamental theory, but 
is too involved to be taken up here. Note 
in each case that electricity comes only 
when dissimilar substances or opposing in- 


fluences are brought in contact. What 
happens then? What is electricity ? 
As has been stated, nobody really 


knows, but there is a general theory, which 
is roughly indicated in these experiments. 
It is supposed that an electric current is 
the result of an effort of Nature to readjust 
disturbed molecular conditions, 

That is a sounding sentence and reads 
with ponderous gravity. It is probably 
entirely incomprehensible to the unscien- 
tific reader. To try to make it plain, we 
must dive deeper yet into the secrets of 
Nature ; in fact, to the very bottom 
thereof—down to ultimate atoms and the 
atomic and molecular theories. 

This is the atomic theory of matter, 
put rather crudely for the sake of plain- 
ness: All matter is composed of atoms 
clinging together in the form of molecules. 
An atom is the smallest possible division 
of matter. It is matter divided so finely 
that another division will destroy it. This 
is a hard thing to conceive, and, in fact, 
Spencer has pointed out that it is incon- 


* Lest I be called to.account by some scientific 
reader, I hasten to modify the preceding statement 
by admitting that the same substance wader dis- 
similar stresses may give rise to thermal currents. 
But the general principle is not involved in this, 
and this article is not intended for scientific read- 
ers, anyway. It is impossible and unnecessary, in 
the limits of the prescribed space and conditions 
herein, to attempt subtle distinctions and great re- 
finement of illustration or statement. 
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ceivable ; no one can imagine a thing so 
small that it cannot be split up still fur- 
ther. A drop of water may be separated 
into a hundred parts ; each part will be a 
drop of water still. Carry on the separa- 
tion further in your mind, and you may be 
able to conceive of a point where the next 
division will actually split up the drop into 
its component parts of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. At that point you have what is 
called a ‘* molecule ’’ of water, consisting 
of one atom of hydrogen and two atoms 
of oxygen. The next division tears these 
apart, and you have the free atoms of the 
two gases ; the water has been destroyed 
as water, and the division of the water can 
go no further. But why cannot the atoms 
be still further cut up into smaller atoms ? 
That is what Spencer asked and what no 
one has been able to answer until the 
‘* vortex ring’’ theory was evolved. 

A ‘*vortex ring’’ is the sort of thing 
that a man makes with cigar smoke ; you 
often see it in the first strong puffs from a 
locomotive smoke stack, when the train is 
starting. It is a ring that has a swift 
twisting motion—continually turning itself 
inside out, as it were. It isn’t made out 
of anything ; it is just a form of motion in 
the air, but it has some very strange prop- 
erties—it shows evidence of many of the 
properties of matter. It has inertia, it has 
attraction, it has elasticity. One such ring 
will attract another, and if two bump to- 
gether they vibrate, just as the rim of a 
bell vibrates when struck. 

Now it is supposed that an atom may 
be such a vortex ring, a ring unimagin- 
ably tiny, and you can see that when you 
get down to that ring you cannot cut it any 
further without destroying it. 

Now imagine a bottle full of hydrogen 
gas, a gas composed of atoms of hy drogen 
in the form of unnumbered millions of 
these vortex rings, twisting away as they 
have done since the beginning and will do 
until the end. Wewon’t ask what started 
the motion, nor what keeps it up; just 
imagine it and you will do all that the 
scientist can do, except believe it also, as 
he does. This atom is never at rest; it is 
not only twisting, it is also vibrating in 
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some characteristic way of its own. More- 
over, it is always travelling bodily at a terrific 
speed—believ red to exceed a mile in a 
second—travelling forward in a straight line 
until it bumps against another atom like 
it, or against the sides of the bottle, then 
it rebounds vigorously and continues until 
it gets another bump. 

Now we will suppose that there is in- 
troduced into this bottle of hydrogen a 
quantity of oxygen, also composed of 
atoms of the same general description, also 
vibrating at a characteristic rate and bump- 
ing each other about. The gases will mix ; 
that is, the atoms will fly about between 
each other. Next occurs that strange thing 
called chemical affinity, one of the founda- 
tion stones of physics, and as incompre- 
hensible as most of the others. Nobody 
knows why some atoms have such a 
strong attraction for each other and ap- 
pear indifferent to other atoms, but it is 
the fact. As good a theory as any, per- 
haps, is that their relative rate of vibration 
may have something to do with it. Two 
or more atoms whose vibrations are ‘‘in 
tune,’” so to speak, may attract each other 
and, in combination, form a sort of material 
chord. Whatever the reason, if given an 
opportunity, each atom of hydrogen will 
attract to itself two atoms of oxygen, and 
the three cling together as a molecule. 
Then—presto, bang!—the hydrogen and 
oxygen vanish, as gases, and there is water. 

: - supposed that all matter is made 
up in such a way. Some are simple 
ele sisting consisting of atoms only; some 
are composed of molecules, which are 
made up of anywhere from two to hun- 
dreds of adhering atoms of different 
kinds. After they unite as a molecule 
they continue to vibrate as before, although 
not with the same freedom, perhaps. And 
each has, consequently, a certain, definite, 
characteristic rate of molecular vibration, 
different for all substances. 

Now putting two dissimilar substances 
in contact is going to make trouble for the 
molecules in each. Because, as the rate 
of vibration is different, they interfere with 
each other. Touch together the rims of 
two bells which are sounding different 
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notes. There is a jangle—and silence. 
The vibration of each has killed the vibra- 
tion of the other. A molecular vibration 
cannot be stopped so easily, but there is a 
readjustment of conditions, and a result of 
that readjustment is (thought to be) what 
we call electricity. 

This is only a theory , of course, and one 
that is weak in more than one spot, none 
too easy to understand, and one that prob- 
ably is denied in toto by many physicists. 

Another theory is that friction and heat 
and chemical action produce molecular 
‘¢ stresses ;’’ that is, strained and unnatural 
relations among molecules, and that these 
stresses are transmitted by the ether or 
through the ether. But this, to any ordi- 
nary mind, appears to be only a slight 
variation of the other idea. All agree 
that molecular motion is at the bottom of 
the phenomenon, either as a cause or as an 
indispensable accompaniment. 

That’s enough for theories and things 
we do not know. Now for some things 
we do know, and easier reading. 

The electricity that exists in the paper 
on the tray in our first experiment is called 
*¢ static ’’—it is electricity at rest. Think 
of a tank filled with water at the top of a 
building. The water is at rest, but it 
represents a lot of stored-up power. Give 
it an outlet and it will burst forth with 
violence. When the little spark jumps 
from your tray it is as if the bottom had 
dropped out of the tank. Almost all the 
stored force is gone with a rush. 

This ‘¢ static ’’ electricity is that of light- 
ning; it is also the kind that sometimes 
enables you to see sparks when you rub a 
cat’s fur. It is the sort that in crisp, dry 
weather makes a woman’s hair cling to 
the comb, It is not a form of electricity 
that has yet been trained to do much work 
for mankind. It is under great pressure, 
and hard to control. 

The commonest form of this strange 
force is that which used to be known 
as **voltaic;”’ it is electricity in motion, 
to use a popular expression. Instead of 
the water in a tank, the analogy is of a 
steady flow of water through a pipe. As 


a matter of fact, these names, analogies, 
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and distinctions are all more or less mis- 
leading, for later investigation tends to 
show that there is no such thing as a 
‘¢current’’’ of electricity in a wire, and 
that there is no difference in kind, and 
little difference in character, between the 
‘““static’’? and ‘*voltaic’’ electricities ; 
they are one and the same thing. But old 
names, and especially old analogies, die 
hard, and the illustration of water in a pipe 
is too easy and comprehensive to abandon 
lightly. 

Imagine a small pump that is continu- 
ally forcing a small, swift stream of water 
through a circuit of pipe. The pump 
will represent a battery or a dynamo, and 
the pipe the wire of a circuit. Suppose a 
valve in this pipe to be suddenly closed. 
The water ceases to circulate. The con- 
tinuous channel for the passage of the water 
in the interior of the pipe has been broken 
by the interposition of the valve. So, 
when a metallic circuit is broken, the cur- 
rent ceases at once in all portions of it, 
for the continuous metal path has been 
broken by a little air space. 

If the pipe be a very small one, the 
pump must have more power to force the 
water through it than if it were a large one. 
So, if the wire in our electric circuit be a 
very small one, there must be more power 
in the battery to push the current through it. 

If the water in the pipe be allowed to 
flow for a while and then suddenly checked 
with a shut valve, there is a considerable 
shock. Sometimes a water pipe may be 
burst by the sudden check to the flow. So, 
if a current in a wire he allowed to flow 
and then the circuit is suddenly broken, 
there is a ‘*push’’ at the ends of the 
break that may force a spark across the 
gap. The ordinary-gas-lighting appliance 
works this principle practically. 

Now all these features of pressure and 
power and flow have been figured out 
accurately by electricians, and their laws 
determined. As they were dealing with 
absolutely new forces and new conditions, 
it was necessary to find new names ond 
new units of measurement. Consequently 
you will see in ever-increasing use in daily 
prints and hear in casual conversation such 
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terms as ‘‘ohm,’’ ‘‘ampere,’’ ‘¢ volt,”’ 
and ‘* watt.’” There are others, but these 


are the most used. 

We have seen that it takes some power 
to force water through a pipe and electricity 
through a wire. The amount of ‘¢ resis- 
tance ’’ offered by a circuit to the passage 
of a current is measured in ohms. Ohm 
was a German who did much in research, 
and his name has been immortalized in this 
way. There is nothing in everyday weights 
or measures to compare with the ohm. It 
is the unit of electrical friction, so to 
speak. 

The amount of force or pressure of a 
current is measured ‘<volts,’’ a name 
derived from Volta’s. An engineer might 
say that the pressure on his boiler was so 
many pounds to the square inch. An elec- 
trician would say that his dynamo or battery 
was delivering current at so many ‘¢ volts.”’ 
The voltage on a street-railway circuit is 
about 500. ‘The voltage of an ordinary 
battery, such as is used to ring house-bells, 
is perhaps 3 to 4. 

The unit of volume is the ‘‘ ampere; ’ 
named from a French physicist. It cor- 
responds to the flow of water in a pipe, 
and refers to the quantity of current that 
is being pumped through the wire. This 
quantity or volume of electricity in a wire 
depends, exactly as the flow of water in a 
pipe would, upon the pressure that is back 
of it, and the resistance offered to its pass- 
age. The higher the pressure, or the less 
the resistance, the greater the flow. The 
formula that expresses this law mathemati- 


cally is C= R that is, that the current (in 


amperes) is found by dividing the electric 
pressure (in volts) by the resistance or fric- 
tion (in ohms). That is what is known 
as ‘¢*Ohm’s law,’’ one of the most exact 
laws in all physics. 

A toy steam boiler may have just as 
high a pressure in it as that of a mighty 
steamship, but it won’t do the same work, 
because it can’t give the same quantity of 
steam. So, with a battery or a dynamo, 
the mere pressure it produces is not in it- 
self a proof of the work it cando. The 
work or actual power depends on the 
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pressure and the quantity in combination. 
So if we multiply the pressure, in volts, by 
the volume, in amperes, we get something 
that exactly represents the power being 
furnished. It is measured in ‘* watts,” and 
is the unit of electrical work, as ‘*‘ horse- 
power” is the unit of work in a steam en- 
gine. 

So you see, as stated, we know much 
about electricity, so far as using it is con- 
cerned. It is only when we get down to 
the bottom fact, ‘** What is it?’’ that 
we have to answer, ‘*I don’t know.”’ 


Well, when you get to the bottom of 


things, what do we know? We have ac- 
quired a fair working control over the 
working laws of most natural phenomena, 
but that’s all. The secret, underlying, 
vital principle is as yet uncomprehended, 
if indeed it is comprehensible at all to our 
present intelligence. Any child knows 
that there is a law against theft—what does 
he know of the sociological principles that 
underlie the law? And so we recognize, 
use, and obey most natural laws without in 
the least comprehending why they are laws. 

Any phy sician will tell you that aconite 
‘¢slows down ”’ the heart and that alcohol 
quickens it. Ask him why they do;—bet- 
ter use the telephone. Any engineer will 
tell you that water boils at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Ask him why it does. He 
may be able to give a reply to this, but it 
will involve ‘‘critical temperatures ”? and 
‘*molecular free-paths,’’ and your next 
question will shut him up. Any farmer 
will tell you the exact day of the proper 
month when one may plant corn with a 
reasonable expectation of getting a crop. 
Ask him why plants grow from seed, and 
see what physical explanation he can ad- 
vance for the commonest and most wonder- 
ful phenomenon of all. 

And so, when scientists confess ‘* we do 
not know what electricity is, but we can 
use it,’’ they say only what the engineer, 
the physician, the chemist, the iron foun- 
der, the farmer—any one who depends for 
a living on the workings of purely natural 
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laws—can say of the physical phenomenon 
in which he is most interested. 

We are getting closer and closer every 
year to the foundation of things. 

Note, in the reference to other unsolved 
problems than the electric, how frequently 
the words ‘‘the ether’’ and ‘* molecular 
motion’’ occur. Heat, gravitation, light, 
combustion, magnetism, electricity—while 
not explained—all involve in the attempt 
at explanation hypotheses that include the 
use of one or the other or both of these 
phrases. It is by no mere coincidence 
that all these widely differing phenomena 
appear to have something in common. 
There are no mere coincidences or acci- 
dents in natural laws. Consequently, 
instead of there being six problems in the 
six phenomena, there is every reason to 
believe that there are but two—those in- 
volved in the motion of molecules and the 
nature of theether. When we solve these 
two, we shall solve all the others—if our 
present hypotheses are right. As a matter 
of fact, scientists do not hesitate to assert, 
in language as positive as scientists dare 
use until they have a proof back of a state- 
ment, that electricity, light, and magnetism 
are different manifestations of one and the 
same thing, or different forms of the same 
force. And they believe, without assert- 
ing, that gravitation is a member of the 
same family, if not, indeed, the same force 
under still another disguise. 

All this is to show that mankind is still 
groping after the bottom facts in Nature, 
and that the further he probes the closer 
together he finds the different phenomena 
drawing. So a genealogist might follow 
back a family history ; raking in musty 
records, finding his trail grow fainter and 
fainter as he goes, but gradually tracing to 
a common ancestor people who, at the be- 
ginning, had, so far as they knew, no re- 
lationship. It may be that all natural phe- 
nomena will be eventually traced to a 
single, primal, all-embracing Cause; and if 
that is ever done Man will have little left 
to learn of either life or death or theology. 












Ir was when I was about fourteen that 
misfortune after misfortune suddenly be- 
fell our family and overwhelmed it. 

Father had inherited a fine business and 


had always been a rich man. We hada 
lovely house and carriages and horses, and 
there was nothing in the world within rea- 
son that I wanted and did not get. You 
see I was an only child, and the wonder 
is I was not utterly spoiled; perhaps I 
was. 

Then suddenly everything fell to pieces. 
Father had taken a foreigner into partner- 
ship, and he proved to be a poor man of 
business and a bad man in every way. 
He speculated and lost his own money, 
and then robbed the firm, until one day 
father came home and told mother as 
gently as he could that he was ruined. 

Somehow for days father had looked 
worried and we feared trouble. But we 
never guessed how bad it would be. It 
killed father, and his death killed my 
mother; and so I was left quite poor 
and with but one single relative in the 
whole world. 

Auntie Emma was father’s sister. She 
was much, much younger than he was. 
She came to me when mother died, and 
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after the funeral she took me away to live 
with her. 

Her money had been in the business, 
and was nearly all lost. She had, how- 
ever, just a little invested outside, and she 
was able to take a small cottage in a little 
village called Amhurst, with a nice garden 
and a big field, where we started a dairy 
and poultry farm. 

Auntie Emma was the dearest, sweetest 
aunt a girl ever had. She was pretty, too; 
far more beautiful than she would admit. 
Perhaps it was because of me that she al- 
ways tried to make herself out much more 
ancient than she was. After all, she was 
only thirteen years older than I, so that 
when I came of age she was just thirty- 
four. But you would have taken her for 
fifty-four by her manner. She was so 
quiet, so gentle, so very wise and thought- 
ful for others. Everybody in the village 
seemed to come to Auntie when they were 
in trouble. 

She had brown hair, which she tried to 
keep quite flat and prim. Yet it would 
straggle out so that, when the sun caught 
it, thousands of little ends and unruly hairs 
gleamed like threads of gold. She had 
lovely, dark blue eyes, and a mouth that 
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—oh, even I, a girl, loved kissing that 
mouth. 

She was just like an old maid in her 
ways, or pretended to be, so that I never 
thought of Auntie as anything else but an 
old maid. She tried, you see, to think it 
herself, and taught me to think it. The 
greatest object of her life was to provide 
for me and make 
me happy. I was 
not half apprecia- 
tive enough. Per- 
haps that was im- 
possible seeing that 
she loved me so. 

One thing trou- 
bled her, and that 
was that I had no 
prospect of getting 
married. Auntie 
was not a bit of 
a matchmaker, but 
she said often and 
often that = she 
wanted to see me 
happily wedded in 
case she died. 

*¢ But you won’t 
die, Auntie. You’re 
not to think of such 
a thing; you’re not 
to talk of such a 





thing.” 
“Tm growing 
old, Katie. Oh, I 


am, dear; and 
there’s no one here 
I should like to see 
fall in love with 
you.”’ 

‘* And if there 
were he’d fall in 
love with you, Auntie. You’re much 
wiser, and better, and prettier than I am.”’ 

She looked quite scared when I said this. 

**With me! Oh, Katie, you mustn’t 
say such things. Men don’t fall in love 
with an old maid when there’s a sweet 
young girl like you at hand.’’ 

It was quite true about our knowing no 
one. Ina way we knew every one in the 
village. That was because Auntie was 





DOWN CLAYFIELD HILL | ACTUALLY COASTED, BUT I 
GUESSED NO ONE WOULD BE LIKELY TO SEE ME. 
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always going about among the cottages. 
I often used to tease her because of the 
eggs which ought, according to business, to 
have gone to London, but which went in 
her big basket for old Peter, or kind old 
Mrs. McTosh, or the little girl over by 
the bridge who was dying of consumption. 

But we had no social friends. I do not 
think we were 
stuck-up or proud, 
but you see we had 
been used to know- 
ing such nice peo- 
ple that we could 
not take an interest 
in the village shop 
people; and the big 
people around took 
no interest in us. 
I knew the Squire’s 
wife and daughters 
by sight, and the 
Langdons, and 
the Martyns, and 
the Fletchers. But 
they never knew me 
when by chance 
they rode over on 
their bicycles or 
drove over. Mrs. 
Blassant, the vicar’s 
wife, was too 
friendly with the 
grand folks to have 
much time to do 
more than give 
Auntie or measort 
of nod when she 
saw us—which was 
not always. 

The biggest land- 
owner in the district 
—the whole village belonged to him—was 
Lord Selwern. He had a lovely house 
about six miles off, and hundreds and 
hundreds of acres of land. 

He was the lord of the manor and a 
tremendous swell. He hardly ever came 
near the Hall. He had other places in 
different parts of England which he pre- 
ferred. Besides, he lived a great deal 
abroad. Of course I had heard of him, 
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though I had never seen him. I only 
knew that he was no longer young, and 
was still unmarried. That was why, when- 
ever he did come to the Hall, all the big 
houses round filled, and there were dances 
and dinners that Lord Selwern was ex- 
pected to attend. 

I owned a bicycle, or rather Auntie and 
I owned it between us. It took us along 
time to save up for it. We put by so 
much each week, and at last had collected 
sufficient. Then we started to save up 
for a second one. 

At the very outset I tried to learn all 
about our machine. I made the man in 
the shop show me how to take off the 
tires, and how to mend them, and I made 
him tell me the meaning of every bolt and 
nut until, what with his telling and my 
practice, I became quite an expert. It 
was necessary to learn this because we 
could not afford to be always paying to 
have little things done to the machine 
which I could easily do myself. Yet it 
was all through my having had these les- 
sons that the greatest event of our lives 
came to happen. 

It was in the summer toward the end 
of June. It was a most exquisite morn- 
ing. I was out for a ride on the bicycle. 
The roads were just lovely, for during the 
night there had been a shower. Down 
Clayfield Hill I actually coasted, but I 
guessed no one would be likely to see me. 
It was a narrow escape, however, for some 
one very nearly did. 

I had reached the bottom, and had com- 
menced pedalling again, when, on rounding 
the bend, I saw a man standing by the 
side of the road with his bicycle leaning 
against a milestone (it was four miles to 
Salford and five to Amhurst). 

As I came closer I could see that he 
was a tall man, with a big mustache that 
looked a little gray, while his face was 
brown and tanned. He was wearing a 
brown knickerbocker suit with a Norfolk 
jacket. I went really quite slowly because 
he was clearly a stranger and a gentleman, 
and, besides, I had to peep at him in bits 
so that he could not perceive that I was 
looking at him. I could quite well see, 
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however, that the front tire had been punc- 
tured, and that he had, moreover, no idea 
of how to mend it. 

Then I did a thing I don’t think I 
should have done unless I had seen that 
the mustache was quite gray, and that the 
stranger was obviously a gentleman. [| 
pulled up just as I passed him, and I spoke 
to him. He did seem so helpless. 

*€ Can I help you?”’ I asked. 

There was a quick look of surprise on 
his face, which his good manners at once 
hid, and he drew himself up. He looked 
so tall and big, that the idea of a girl mak- 
ing such an offer seemed to me for the 
moment so ridiculous and so forward that 
Igrewcrimson. [ could feel myself blush- 
ing. Then, at almost the same moment, 
came the thought that I was quite right to 
make the offer because he wanted help and 
I could give it. At the same moment, 
too (you see it all took place in a few sec- 
onds, while I was asking my question and 
he was looking at me and getting ready to 
reply), a look of amusement came into his 
eyes, and under the great mustache I saw 
the glimmer of a smile. Then he spoke, 
and his voice was so deep and gruff that I 
almost started. 

‘* Help me, eh? Well, now, ’pon my 
word, it’s—it’s ridiculous my thinking of 
troubling you; but this infer—I—er—this 
front tire has collapsed, and I—er—well, 
really, you know, I can’t think of troubling 
a lady.’”’ 

*¢ Oh, it won’t take five minutes. 
only a thorn I suspect.’’ 

‘* Ah—er—yes, possibly. But—I—er 
—I don’t understand the--er—art of 
mending the wretched thing. I’ll learn 
this afternoon; ’pon my word, I’ll make 
my man explain it this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Meanwhile shall I 2 

‘*No—no. But—er—lI’m_ helpless. 
I—er—suppose you tell me what must 
be done, and [—er—I will carry out the 
instructions. That’s to say, if you 
can spare the time.’’ © 

** Oh, yes, I’m quite sure, and it won’t 
take five minutes.’’ 

** Well—er—what must I do by way 
of a start.’’ 


It’s 
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** Turn the machine upside down.’’ 

** Ah—er—certainly,’’ he said, and he 
gripped the machine. I could see he was 
going to make a mess of it, but I said 
nothing. I knew he was going to be fussy, 
and—well, I was enjoying the superior 
knowledge I had over this fine gentleman. 
I thought his manner of talking was af- 
fected, and I wanted him to come down 
off his high horse. 

He did make a mess of turning his 
bicycle over. The front wheel swerved 
and the handle-bar hit him on the head. 
Then the hind wheel grazed the milestone, 
and the crank spun round and hit him on 
the shin. He was all dusty and hot in a 
moment. And suddenly the bicycle flopped 
down, luckily on to the soft grass of the 
ditch. 

At last, however, he had it resting on 
the saddle and the handle-bar. 

‘““ Now unscrew the valve—see 
there.’’ 

This he did, and then I tried to tell him 
how to take off the tire. It was a wired- 
on one, and he pinched his fingers, and 
nearly bent the rim before he would admit 
himself beaten or let metry. At last he 
consented. 

It was a nasty tire, but I got it off, and 
then we set to work to find the puncture. 

‘* Blow it up,’’ I said, or, rather, I com- 
manded, for [ had now taken entire charge. 
** Screw up the valve. That’s it.”’ 

‘* Er—how does this wretched 


just 


affair 


come to pieces?’’ he asked, tugging at 
the pump. 
I told him. It was obvious he knew 


nothing but how to ride. It was a lovely 
machine, too; I had never seen so fine a 
one. It was kept well—nearly as well as 
Auntie’s and my machine. 

At last we found the hole, and I got 
my mending outfit, and put on a patch. 
He would help. 

**T'll do the sticky part. ’Pon my 
word, it’s too good of you—the trouble 
you have taken. [’m not going to let 
you mess yourself.”’ 

I could have stuck it much better and 
quicker myself, and he wasted a dreadful 
lot of my tube. But I had to give in. 
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Considering that he was a great big man, 
and I a bit of a girl, I thought he had 
been very obedient. 

It was a proud moment when I had got 


the inner tube back, and the tire once 
more in place and blown up. It held 
without a sign of leakage. 

**?Pon my word, marvellous! [—er 


—I can never thank you enough. Now 
I must set the affair on its legs, so to 
speak.’”’ 

He was frightened of the machine, like 
a boy of a kicking horse. I could not 
help laughing as he struggled with it. It 
was rude, and I apologized, but he laughed 
himself. 

I picked up my machine while he was 
trying to dust himself (he ran to assist me), 
and I turned to go. 

‘¢ [—er—’’ he commenced, and I real- 
ized that the affectation was just as much 
a sort of nervousness as anything else, 
‘* [—er—are you, er—going—er oi 

‘* ’m going to Amhurst,’’ I said. 

‘* |—er—may I—er, accompany you ? 
[—er—was just taking a spin more or less 
—er— in that direction.’ 

Of course I had to say yes, and pres- 
ently, as we rode along—it seemed too hot 
now to go fast—we began chatting as if 
we had known each other for ever so long, 
instead of still being ignorant of each other’s 
names. He knew my name, however, 
and all about me and Auntie before we 
reached Amhurst, and somehow without 
telling me a bit about himself. 

As we reached the cottage I wondered 
if | ought to ask him in. Of course, if 
he had helped me out of an awkward pre- 
dicament I might have had reason; but his 
case was exactly the opposite. However, 
he never gave me much chance of deciding 
for myself. He seemed quite at ease, and 
years and years older than me, and he quite 
took charge. 

*¢[—er—I’m coming in if—er—you 
will permit. I—er—a glass of milk. 
Would you mind ?”’ 

So he came in; and in the passage we 
met Auntie. I suppose she ought to have 
had an apron on, and a sun-bonnet, and 
all that sort of thing, but she had not. 
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She had 
been in the 
garden, 
and held a 
few flowers 
in her 
hand. She 
blushed as 
she saw my 
compan- 
ion. Tall 
gentlemen 
were un- 
usual visit- 
ors. She 
did not 
know it, 
either, but 
she just 
looked 
sweet. 

‘6 [_er 
—owe 
your niece 
a debt of 
gratitude 
for—er— 
mending 
my bicycle 
for me; and 
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neighbors 
to visit ! 
Fran and 
fetched the 
milk, and 
when I 
came in 
Auntie and 
he were 
laughing 
and talking 
together, 
and he was 
telling her 
all about 
the tire. 
W hen 
he went he 
was very 
nice in all 
he said, 
though we 
never ex- 
pected to 
see him 
again. But 
we did. He 
came often 
and made 
Auntie and 


I—er— me play on 
have called our guitars 
to beg a and sing. 
glass of We could 
milk.’” “*1—ER—FANCY I SHALL TURN OVER A NEW LEAF,” HE SAID, not afford 

**Won’t a piano, 
you come into the drawing-room—’’ but we had rescued the dear old guitars, 


Auntie paused suddenly, for she was igno- 
rant of my friend’s name. 

** [’m—I’m Lord Selwern,’’ he said. 
** [—er—I’m a great culprit, being so sel- 
dom in these parts. 1—er—fancy I shall 
turn over a new leaf,’’ he said, glancing at 
me and tugging at his mustache. 

I was red, oh, I know I was, not merely 
because he glanced at me as though I was 
the reason of his new determination, but 
for sheer astonishment at his identity. It 
was Lord Selwern whom [ had been or- 
dering about! And here he was going 
to drink milk in our cottage, which was 
much too humble a spot for his snobby 


and often we had spent the evening sing- 
ing to them. 

I liked him very much, but gradually 
I began to grow frightened. Something 
Auntie said made me realize that perhaps 
I was the reason of his coming. It fright- 
ened me because I knew I could never love 
him, and because I believed, though I did 
not dare even to hint at it, that Auntie 
Emma had grown to care for our tall, hand- 
some visitor. It seemed to me that she 
was fighting with herself, as though she 
had made up her mind that he cared for 
me, and because she held my happiness 
far and away before hers. 
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It made me hate myself, and it almost 
made me hate him. Why should he care 
for me when Auntie Emma loved him ? 
She was a million times sweeter and better 
than I, and she would make him much, 
much more happy than ever I would. 

Yet what could I do? He kept com- 
ing, and was so kind and nice to us both, 
and the thought of my good fortune made 
Auntie so happy. Yet all the time it was 
not my good fortune, for it made me mis- 
erable; and deep in her heart, though she 
was too good and unselfish to show it, it 
made her miserable. 

Then late one afternoon the whole truth 
was revealed to me. It was like a great 
cloud passing away from the sun. Every- 





LORD SELWERN TUGGED AT HIS MUSTACHE. 
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thing became clear and bright and beauti- 
ful to behold. 

We were having some tea, and suddenly 
a silence had come upon us. I was feel- 
ing dreadfully miserable, for the Earl had 
been hinting that he was perhaps going 
away, but that his departure depended on 
some one else. I dreaded wha: that meant. 
It was a fear of his telling it to me that 
had kept me, when he visited us, close at 
Auntie’s side. 

Suddenly looked up. Auntie was star- 
ing down into the empty fire-place dream- 
ing. He was gazingather. I understood 
the truth then. I saw it in his look. 
There was such a gentleness in it, such a 
yearning. He loved her! Oh, it was 
plain to me, quite plain. 

Something must have startled him. Per- 
haps it was the joyous thump, thump, of 
my heart. He suddenly glanced at me, 
and met my look; and he saw that I had 
seen his, and that I knew. Our eyes 
met, and he flushed such a dark-tanned 
flush, and I sort of blurted out in a whis- 
per: 

**T understand. Oh, I’m so glad.”’ 

He gave a smile—I almost loved him 
for that smile—just as Auntie looked up. 
She had caught my whisper, though it was 
only a breath. 

‘* Glad, Katie! Why, darling, what—’’ 
She stopped. I think there must have 
been a sudden guilty look on our two faces, 
for she came to a silence, and jumped to 
a wrong conclusion. 

I could not help it. I slipped from my 
chair and knelt by her and pulled down 
her face and kissed her; and Lord Selwern 
stood upon the hearthrug and tugged at his 
mustache. You see, I knew all the hap- 
piness that was coming to her, and she did 
not. 

Then I looked at him. 

*¢] think I'll go and—and see how the 
milking is going on,’’ I said. 

** No, no, no—ah—er—”’ he said rap- 
idly, and his ‘‘ers’’ and ‘‘ ahs’’ came 
quickly. ‘* I—er—ah— it’s— it’s another 
tire wants mending. ’Pon my word.’’ 

** What does he mean ?”’ asked Auntie 
softly. ‘* Oh, I think I can guess,’’ she 
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went on. ‘‘ But I’m in the way,’’ she 
added, kissing me. 

** No, no, you are not; and—you don’t 
understand, Auntie. I—oh, I must go.”’ 
I was just trying to rise, when he laid 
his hand on my shoulder. 

** Ah —er—tell 


her. [—er—]— 
ah, it’s a bad 
break.’’ 


‘““He means, 


Auntie,’’ I said 
gently, ‘‘that he 
hasn’t come here 


just to drink milk 
and eat strawberries 
and cream because 
he likes them, but 
because he—he likes 
some one.’”’ 

“*'Yes, yes, my 
darling,’’ whispered 
Auntie Emma, and 
I could see she still 
was making the big 
mistake she had been 
making all the time. 

** He thinks her 
the nicest—’’ I 
glanced up at him, 
and he nodded (very 
violently for him) 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,’” quickly. 
** And the best—’’ 
He said, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,’’ and nodded 
after each word— 
‘* and the sweetest, 
and the dearest per- 
son in the world.’’ 

** My pet! [’m 
so glad, Katie,’’ 
whispered Auntie, 
though I saw tears in her eyes. 

** And,’’ I went on, looking up at him 
at almost each word, while he went nod, 
nod, nod, like the old cracked mandarin on 
the mantelpiece when we tapped it, ‘‘ and 
he wants her to—to— What does he 
want ?’’ I asked suddenly. 


The nodding stopped and he grew dread- 
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fully red, and tugged and tugged at his 


mustache. It was cruel of me, but— 
well, I thought he might tell Auntie the 
rest himself, 

** What does he want ?’’ I repeated. 

‘* Ah—er—he wants—ah—  her—to 
—to do him the 
honor to—er— 
marry him.”’ 

** Katie, Katie!’’ 
whispered Auntie, 
and she kissed me be- 
fore I could stop her. 

‘¢ She hasn’t an-: 
swered him yet,’’ I 
said slowly. 

Auntie looked at 
me. 
‘© Not answered 
him! Butyou y 

** Tt’s—it’s you, 
Auntie Emma. It’s 
what I think; and 
—and it’s what he 
thinks.’’ 

°* Katie—’’ whis- 
pered Auntie. 
There was a strange 
hush in her voice. 

‘Tt’s what he 
thinks and it’s what 
he wanted to tell 
youall along’’ (more 
and most emphatic 
nodding), ‘‘ and— 
and what,’’ I said, 
scrambling to my 
feet, ‘She ought to 
tell you himself. 
Tell her yourself,’’ I 
said to him. I was 
getting angry then at 
his doing nothing. 

Auntie had risen. 
She had made a movement. I think—I 
know now as a matter of fact—she wanted 
to escape because it was all so sudden and 
unexpected. But she hadn’tachance. He 
stepped forward and I ran to the door. 
There was a mirror on the wall, and in it 
I just caught a glimpse of them both. He 
had his arms round her and was kissing her. 
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MUSHROOMS IN STEEL. 


By Rupert HuGuHes. 


Tue ‘‘ high’’ building had its rise in 
the desire to squeeze the greatest possible 
profits out of a given area of ground, as 
well as in the desire to increase the com- 
pactness and accessibility of busy metro- 
politan centres. The quick building of 
the high building had its rise in the desire 
to avoid the long payment of heavy taxes 
on an idle plot of land in the core of a 
city, and to bring in as speedily as possi- 
ble the increased rental which these Titanic 
beehives represent. To erect in one year 
a building usually requiring two, often 
means the addition of tens or even hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the income 
derived from the rent of offices; the saving 
of otherwise wasted taxes is also a very 
handsome amount. 


To erect buildings almost indefinitely 


high became theoretically possible only 
when a daring soul conceived the idea of 
turning topsy-turvy the fundamental mode 
of large construction, and decided that 
instead of supporting the frame of the 
building upon the stone walls, he would 
support the stone walls upon the frame of 
the building. 

The division by two of the time re- 
quired to raise one of these huge structures 
became practically possible by another rev- 
olution in the venerable practice of builders. 
A system of codperation, or rather of con- 
currence, was devised, so that the allied 
trades engaged in the work of construction 
labored harmoniously together. 

A new practice of the quick builders, 
and a most picturesque one, is the taking 
of photographs showing the condition of 
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the work at regular intervals of a week or Fisher Building of Chicago, a structure of 
a month. nineteen storeys, counting the basement, 

What was probably the record-making and 250 feet high. On the 12th of Oc- 
performance in point of speed was the tober, 1895, the photographer found hardly 
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anything but a hole in the ground, with 
the foundation walls just at the surface 
and a few uprights of steel thrusting up 
like saplings. 

Two weeks later the steel frame was 
seven storeys high. On the 12th of No- 
vember the frame was sixteen storeys high, 
the terra cotta had begun, not on the 
ground, but at the third storey, and now 
reached to the sixth. A month later the roof 
was on, thirteen storeys were covered with 
terra cotta, and six were closed up for plas- 
tering and had even their window-cases in. 

On the 2gth of April this nineteen-storey 
leviathan was ready for the tenants. 

A more recent piece of work was the 
Cheeseborough Building in New York, 
photographs of which accompany this ac- 
count, though they do not show the full 
extent of what is really a very massive 
structure, as they represent only one cor- 
ner of the building. They are, however, 
very eloquent upon the subject of speed. 
On the gth of June there is a pit in the 
earth. On the gth of July there are three 
storeys of steel. On the gth of August 
there are nine storeys of steel and two of 
stone. Onthe gth of September the roof 
has been put upon the eleven storeys of 
steel, and six storeys are covered with 
stone. Twenty-nine days later, or five 
months and nineteen days after the excava- 
tion, the building is ready for the finishers! 

Both the high building and the quick 
building were the outcome of Chicago en- 
terprise. But the rest of the country has 
been quick to see the advantages of both 
of these arts and to adopt them. 

One of the earliest and most prominent 
movers in this line is Mr. Theodore Star- 
rett. The secret of rapidity, as Mr. Star- 
rett explains, is in having everything 
minutely scheduled and keeping to the 
schedule. Night work is indulged in only 
on the rarest occasions; sometimes there 
will be two shifts, one working from the 
gray dawn until noon, a second from noon 
to eight, double rates for night work being 
avoided. 

The value of the schedule is seen in the 
concurrence of the work. Instead of fol- 
lowing the usual custom of bringing in one 
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trade only as another one leaves, the trades 
necessary to a large building work simul- 
taneously. The steel skeleton of the build- 
ing is started first. When three storeys of 
framework are in position, the plumbers 
enter the basement and begin the install- 
ment of the network of steam and hot- 
water pipes, and they follow the builders 
up, keeping about the same distance be- 
hind them. The electric wires are put in 
simultaneously. Long before the uprights 
and girders of the top storey are bolted to- 
gether, the fireproof arching of the lower 
floors are put in place. When these have 
reached about the sixth storey, and things 
are snug and tight, the plastering starts 
and treads on the heels of the carpentry. 
The plasterers find themselves generally 
in the top loft ten days or two weeks after 
the roof has been put on. 

The value of this elaborate system can 
be seen when one is reminded that in the 
old practice of beginning the plastering at 
the lowest floor only after the roof was on, 
the plasterers could not finish the building 
until two months later. 

The trimmers are now brought into the 
building, and the ‘‘handles of the big front 
doors ’’ are soon being polished. And the 
furniture vans are unloading their freight 
long before the stone masons would have 
completed their work on far smaller build- 
ings constructed on the old schedules. 

The ability to work quickly is enhanced 
by the magnitude of the surface. Four 
hundred men are easily set at work directly 
upon one of these structures, while the 
total force engaged in contributing to it 
may total four thousand. In the erection 
of the railway station at Columbus, Ohio, 
six hundred and fifty men worked at once. 
In this case three million bricks were laid 
in thirty days, two trainloads a day being 
required. 

The science or art, then, of the quick 
building of the high building is a sort of 
warfare. Like other warfare, it has its 
humdrum routine and its unpoetic features ; 
but it has also its romance, its thrills, and 
its splendid rewards for him who can ma- 
nipulate as a unit a host of varied forces, 
and snatch victory from impending defeat. 














‘* TH’ ’ead desires the pleasure of your 
company,’ said Biffins, the house-porter, 
withaleer. ‘* At once, young gentlemen, 
if you please.’’ 

Biffins dexterously dodged the ‘‘ Livy ”’ 
Hawkins Major hurled at his pleased coun- 
tenance, and left the pair of culprits to the 
contemplation of their misdeeds and the 
imminent reckoning. , 

‘© Which of our sins has hit back at us 
now ?’’ inquired Lippincote of his friend. 
‘* That buzzard stalking adventure we had 
with old Gaybone’s turkeys takes my 
vote.”’ 

‘* But not mine,’ 


> 


returned Hawkins 


Major. ‘‘ Gaybone hasn’t missed the two 
we catapulted yet. No, it’s the ‘‘ whited 
sepulchre’’ affair. We’ve been spotted 


for it at last. It’s that beastly Timmins, 
Dobson’s fag, who’s split. I could swear 
I saw him lurking in the quad as we were 
giving the finishing touches to the old 
Don’s effigy.” ; 

‘* Then, if that’s it,’’ said Lippincote, 
stuffing an exercise book down the back 
of his neck, between his shirt and waist- 
coat, ‘‘ it’s as well to be prepared for the 


‘door, he growled, ‘‘ Come in,’’ 





Uxyss RocGers 


worst. 


The Head worships that dirty old 
copper effigy of his predecessor, and the 
look he put on when he cast eyes upon 
our desecration of it, I, for one, estimate 
at a dozen cuts and four hundred lines, to 
put it at its mildest.”’ 

Experience, combined with instinct, 
urged them to a momentary delay before 
interviewing the head master. And the 
short interval was occupied in bodily forti- 
fications of a character likely to minimize 
the anticipated onslaught. 

The tone of the Head’s voice as, in re- 
sponse to their timid knock at his study 
was not 
reassuring. 

**Tt’s five hundred lines,’’ whispered 
Lippincote. ‘‘I know the signs of that 
voice.’ 

** All right,’? said Hawkins Major. 
*€ Don’t funk.’’ 

‘*Who is?’’ asked Lippincote in a 
whisper, a question which was not an- 
swered, for they were now inside, and the 
hawk eye of the Rev. Peter Dadds was 
endeavoring to hypnotize them into a con- 
dition of quiescent dejection. 

The Head was not alone. Behind him, 
shrinking into the shade of a towering 
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bookcase, was a fat, stubby young man, 
with black hair, peering at the boys 
through a pair of goggles which seemed 
to focus not only his half-closed eyes, but 
the greater part of his face into the bargain. 

He was the French master, M. de 
Zachari, new this term, and he was a re- 
cluse and a scientist, and in his heart dis- 
liked boys, a compliment as genially re- 
turned. When he declined to handle a 
bat, and moped up in a corner of the field 
instead, lost in contemplation of a mole 
hill, a grave doubt as to the length of his 
stay at Hillhurst was shared by masters 
and pupils alike. Two days later, when 
one of his ant colonies (he kept two nests 
in cases in his private den) broke loose, 
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** READ THAT,” HE SAID. 


EVERYBODY’S 


** YOUR HANDIWORK, | PRESUME?” 
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and swarmed all over the house, he was 
voted a thorough-paced nuisance. 

Hawkins Majorand Lippincote, perhaps, 
could have shed some light upon that mat- 
ter had they liked. But they didn’t; and 
** Zacchy,’’ as the new master was nick- 
named, received an intimation from the 
Head that in future all plagues of that sort 
were to be studied out of doors. 

But, worst of all, Zacchy was sentimen- 
tal anda poet. It was to be demonstrated 
also that he was in love. 

The Head broke the ominous silence. 
He picked up from the table a current 
copy of ‘* The Hillhurst Chronicle,’’ and, 
pointing with his finger, ‘‘ Read that,’’ he 
said. ‘* Your handiwork, I presume ?”’ 

** Ours, sir?’’ said Hawkins, inquir- 
ingly and innocently, as his fingers closed 
automatically upon the badly printed sheet. 
‘‘ There must be some mistake, sir. We 
haven’t had anything to do with news- 
papers. ”’ 

‘* Read it and refresh your memory,”’ 
said the Head por- 
tentously. 

There was a 
section casually 
marked in blue 
lead-pencil. The 
boys doubted not 
it was to this their 
attention was di- 
rected, and they 
bent to the con- 
sideration of it. 


Above, in orna- 
mental text, was 
the heading 
‘6 Poet’s Cor- 
ner.’’ Encircled 
by the blue were 
three verses of 
arrant twaddle, 


and at their foot, 
in brevier capi- 
tals, the hopeless- 
ly inculpating i in- 


itials, A. H. de Z. 


As they read, 
the gravity of the 
Situation van- 
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ished from the boys’ minds, and a flickering 
smile broke out upon their faces, which, as 
they concluded the lines, gave place to a 
broad, well-defined, and exuberant grin. 

‘* T thought so,’’ saidthe Head. ‘‘ The 
matter pleases you, gentlemen, even de- 
spite your second acquaintance with it. 
Perhaps, when your amusement is at an 
end, you will explain why you stole that 
poem from M, de Zachari’s room, and 
have held the school and its masters up 
to the ridicule of the county.”’ 

The laugh died from the boys’ faces. 

‘“ We never stole it,’’ said Hawkins 
Major, ‘‘ and for my part I’ve never set 
eyes on it before.”’ 

** Nor I,’’ said Lippincote. 

The’ Head’s glance penetrated them. 
He was more than half inclined to believe 
in their innocence, when Lippincote’s lips 
began to curl into a smile again. The re- 
membrance of the verses was too much for 
him, and he could not restrain the laugh 
that would force itself into outward mani- 
festation. 

‘* Lippincote,”’ roared the Head; 
member yourself, sir,”’ 
remembered. ** Monsieur de Zachari in- 
forms me,’’ the Rev. Peter went on, ‘‘ that 
he scribbled those lines just for mere amuse- 
ment; that he left them upon his table, 
or possibly dropped them in the corridor, 
and that some onc has had so little respect 
for the school or for him as to hand them 
to the editor of this journal for publication. 
Inquiries at the newspaper office point to 
you as the offenders. The description of 
the clerk leaves little doubt of your iden- 
tity, | fear. Were you or were you not 
at the office of that paper on Wednesday 
afternoon ?’”’ 

There was a strange and sudden light 
of recollection stealing across the boys’ 
faces, but they said nothing. 

‘« Speak, sir!’ cried the Head, singling 
out Hawkins. ‘‘ Have you been near the 
‘ Chronicle’ office this week ?”’ 

Hawkins looked up. ‘‘ I will not deny 
it, sir,’’ he said. 

‘* And you ?”’ 

‘* | was with Hawkins, sir, 
pincote. 


ce Re- 
and Lippincote 


>> 


said Lip- 
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** Monsieur de Zachari, you may leave 
me if you will; ’’ and the Frenchman, more 
horrified than the boys, was glad to make 
his exit. 

Thence emerged also, ten minutes later, 
two boys with troubled faces and a pained 
recollection of the pattern of the study car- 
pet, as contemplated from an ungainly atti- 
tude at the height of the Head’s desk. 

** Confound Zachari,’’ muttered Haw- 
kins Major, throwing his chest forward in 
the obvious effort to bring relief to the 
small of his back. ‘‘ Strange the Head 
didn’t rise to his daughter’s description— 
‘the golden hair,’ ‘the ruby lips,’ ‘ the 
cerulean eyes.’ ”’ 

** Zacchy’s a fool,’’ said Lippincote. 
‘*T wonder how Miss Dadds got hold of 
the rot. Say, Hawky, we were sold when 
we took that note to the ‘ Chronicle’ 
office for her.”’ 

**1’d do it again,’’ said Hawkins Ma- 
jor defiantly, ‘‘ even if I knew what was 
in it. How dare a frog-eating French- 
man write such stuff to her. He’d done 
it before, 1 know. She told me. Lippy, 
you won’t split ?”’ 

‘Not I,’’ replied Lippincote, pledging 
himself. 

‘¢ [’m in love with her myself.”’ 

** So am I,’’ said Lippincote, not to be 
outdone in gallantry. 

‘*' No, but I mean really,’’ said Haw- 
kins Major. ‘‘ It’s the first time I ever 
properly cared for anybody, you know, 
and I’m not going to be outdor.e by this 
French fellow.’’ 

‘¢ But he’s got the pull of you. You 
can’t speak French and give her private 
French lessons.”’ 

**'Yah! Girls aren’t won by parley- 
vooing. Lippy, between me and you, 
she told me she was awfully glad I got 
the average bat last year. We shall be 
engaged before I leave here, and then let 
Henri de Zachari beware. Pooh! He’s 
old enough to be her father.”’ 

‘Well, she’s ever so much older than 
you.” 

‘© Who says so? Only four or five 
years, anyhow, and that doesn’t count 
much when a fellow’s got up to my age.”’ 
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‘* No—’”’ admitted Lippincote a little 
doubtfully, ‘‘I don’t suppose it does. 





But, I say, Hawky, the Head 

‘* Oh, if it comes to a choice between 
Zacchy and me, I’ve no fear as to the re- 
sult. The Head’s no fool,’’ continued 
Hawkins Major with beautiful modesty, 

‘however much he may look it. He 

knows the difference between an English- 
man and a Frenchy, let alone Zacchy and 
me.”’ 

** Yes, he ought to—I suppose he does. 
I say, Hawky ’’—with sudden viciousness, 
a quick movement of his shoulders bring- 
ing about unpleasing reminiscences—‘‘ cut 
him out, the presumptuous cad! Look 
here, I don’t mind giving the girl up alto- 
gether, and doing my best to help you— 
What are you grinning at, you silly fool ? ”’ 

wt * nothing ! It’s s awfully kind of 
you, that’s all,’’ said Hawkins Major sar- 
castically. 

‘* T suppose you think I haven’t a chance 
against you,’’ retorted Lippincote, much 
ruffled and very red in the face. ‘‘* Then 
let me tell you that you were never more 
mistaken in your life, my fine fellow. 
Why, come to that,’’ he went on spite- 
fully, ‘‘I’d sooner lay on Zacchy than 
you, if I didn’t want to lose the tin. The 
Head may back you up—though I doubt 
it—but a girl knows a good man when she 
sees one; and wig when all’s said, is 
a jolly clever chap.”’ 

All of which was very bitter and nasty, 
but Hawkins Major smiled with imper- 
turbable serenity. 

** Poor Lippy’s jealous,’’ he thought, 

‘and no wonder. If I were in his shoes 
I’d be jealous myself.”’ 

Hawkins Major slept the sleep of the 
rejoicing martyr that night; for though the 
density of a hard mattress did not minister 
to the comfort of a cane-marked back, yet 
was there a strange gladness in his thir- 
teen-year-old heart. He dreamed pleasant 
dreams of a blue-eyed girl with a mass of 
wavy hair, and woke early to pull from 
beneath his pillow a little folded note, and 
read for the fiftieth time: 


My Dear Hawkins : You were a brick this after- 
noon, I hardly know how to thank you enough. 
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Some day, perhaps, I shall have a chance of show- 
ing how much I appreciate what you suffered on my 
account. Please also thank your friend, Lippin- 
cote. You area pair of regular Britons. Kindest 
regards, Yours very sincerely—Kitty Dapps. 


The next day there was evidence of un- 
usual interest among the masters, and by 
prep. time a rumor had gained currency 
among the upper forms. Hawkins Major 
had fathomed it by the time he wedged 
himself in by the side of his sworn chum, 

‘* Have you heard, Lippy? Zacchy’s 
going.”’ 

** Going? Where ?”’ 

‘*Got the—’’ Hawkins Major ex- 
pressed the rest in a low whistle and a fly- 
away motion of the hands. ‘‘ In other 
words, resigned. We know why, eh, 
Lippy ?”’ 

‘*Tt seems rough,’’ said Lippincote, 
‘and our fault, too, or rather. ws 

** Hush,’’ said Hawkins Major, ‘‘ not 
a word against her. It serves him right. 
How dare he scribble such rot to her! ’’ 

** You would have done the same if you 
could, Hawky,’’ said Lippincote. 

Hawkins retaliated by screwing his 
knuckles into his friend’s spine, and they 
settled down to work. 

The term and M. de Zachari’s stay at 
Highcliffe hurried away. Hawkins never 
had a chance of conversing with Miss 
Dadds, though he longed to know if fur- 
ther developments of the poetry affair had 
in any way inculpated her. A thoughtful, 





- almost sad, expression was growing upon 


her face, he imagined, and it distressed him ; 
though when her eyes lighted upon his she 
beamed one of her most radiant smiles 
upon him, whereat Hawkins blushed furi- 
ously, and was in the seventh heaven for 
the rest of the day. 


Il. 


Hawkins and Lippincote had broken 
bounds. The school term ended on the 
morrow and cavies were lax. 

** Besides, what’s the odds?’’ asked 
Hawkins, discussing the probabilities of 
detection and capture.  ‘‘ It’s now or 
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never for those kestrel’s eggs at Highcliffe 
Point. If we leave them, Groggs, the 
butcher’s boy, won’t.”’ 

‘* And I'd rather get licked ten times 
over,’’ said Lippy, ‘‘ especially after the 
way Groggs 
scooped us 
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Highcliffe Point. They had left the main 


road, and were gayly trotting down a rough 
cart-track which led to the edge of the 
cliff, when Hawkins suddenly pulled up. 
** Hullo, what’s that ?’’ he cried. 
The rapid 





over that 
daw’s nest.” 
‘“T met 
the cad near 
Hughes’s 
farm a day 
or two ago, 
and he 
yelled out 
something 
or other—I 
didn’t hear 
w Rh @ €5 
Beastly 
cheek.’’ 
o'r Ret 
sort of per- 
son,’’ said 
Hawkins 
Major sen- 
tentiously, 
“is born 
imperti- 
nent, and if 
you want to 
put him in- 
to his proper 
place and 
shut him 
up, you 
must prove 
to him your 
superiority. 
It doesn’t |! 











pounding 
of horse’s 
hoofs and 
the whirl of 
wheels 
smote their 
ears. 

“« By Jove, 
something’s 
bolted,’’ 
said Lippin- 
cote. 

T his 
speculation 
was right. 
In another 
instant 
round a 
bend in the 
descent 
toward 
Highcliffe 
appeared a 
madly gal- 
loping 
horse, the 
bit between 
his teeth, 
and nostrils 
widened 
with wild 
fear. The 
animal was 
harnessed to 








‘th i wii? 


Lt 
d ] anne iy | a Ae oe 
o to et Me Ww ie ~ 
him scoop swayed 
you,”’ 





Lippin- 
cote nodded 
approval. 
If there was one thing he admired in his 
friend, it was that young man’s sound opin- 
ions and forcible language when expressing 
them. 

It was a walk of a couple of miles to 


‘* GREAT scott!” 


ZACHARI.”” 


from side to 


SAID LIPPINCOTE, AS THE * c 
RUNAWAY DASHED NEARER, ‘‘ WHY, IT’S side of the 
road, threat- 
ening to 


overturn with each twist and jolt. A man, 
hatless, wide-eyed, with hair on end, was 
vainly tugging at the reins, and, at his side, 
clutching him in wild anxiety, sat a girl, 
pale, with fear-stamped face. 
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‘* Great Scott!’’ said Lippincote, as 
the runaway dashed nearer and _ nearer, 
‘why, it’s Zachari.”’ 

‘* And Kitty,’’ gasped Hawkins Major, 
horror-stricken. ‘* They’ll be killed.’’ 

It seemed as if Hawkins’s dire specu- 
lation would be fulfilled, for the frantic 
Frenchman, spying the slightly rising cart- 
track, and knowing nothing of the precipice 
beyond, thought that if he could get the 
mad steed on this incline he could check 
its career. He gave a wild lunge at the 
near rein to 


effect this 
design. 

a he 
horse re- 


sponded, 
and swung 
round into 
the _rutted 
track. A 
providential 
banking of 
the hedge 
prevented a 
complete 
capsize, but 
at the mo- 
ment of 
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the mad career, and Hawkins grabbed des- 
perately at the chain as the cart swept past 
him. The next instant he had clambered 
in. Miss Dadds had either fainted or was 
utterly paralyzed by fear, and the reins 
which had fallen at her side when Zachari 
was shot out, hung limp in her nerveless 
hands. Hawkins seized them and threw 
all his weight into the effort to stop the 
horse. 

But the suddenness of this fresh curb 
only made the beast more desperately 
affrighted. 
On and on 
it dashed. 
It was but 
eighty yards 
to the prec- 
ipice; 
Hawkins 
caught the 
glint of the 
white rail- 
ings which 
guarded the 
edge, a tri- 
fling barrier 
to such a 
charge as 


was ap- 
rounding proaching. 
the dogcart Eighty 
bumped yards, fifty, 
over a huge thirty, and 
stone, the still the an- 
Frenchman imal was 
was Cata- SHE CAME TO THE BED AND, STOOPING DOWN, KISSED THE BOY. unchecked. 
pulted from Ten sec- 


his seat at a tangent, and, describing a parab- 
ola in the air, landed on his back in a fur- 
row of the adjacent field. 

But Kitty still sat tremblingly in the 
cart, and the horse dashed onward more 
madly than ever. It was but two hundred 
yards to the edge of the cliff. 

The boys stood in front of the affrighted 
animal and waved their arms, but the 
horse, swerving a yard, dashed by like 
lightning, and the axle of one of the 
wheels caught Lippincote in the side and 
bowled him over like a ninepin. 


The tail-board had fallen down during 


onds more meant certain death. 

It was useless to attempt further resist- 
ance. Hawkins realized this, and at the 
same moment conceived another plan for 
saving Miss Dadds. 

Dropping the reins, he seized her in his 
arms and half sprang, half fell, with her 
out of the trap, sprawling in the track not 
five yards from the edge of the cliff. A 
sharp cry of pain escaped from Hawkins’s 
lips as the wheel jolted over his leg. The 
next instant, the beast, splintering the light 
railing to matchwood, fell headlong into 
the abyss with the trap on top. 




















III. 


It was the eve of the breaking-up day, 
and Hawkins Major, tucked up in bed 
with his leg in splints, had said ‘‘ Good- 
by ’’ to one after another of his chums. 

Presently there came a light tap at the 
door. 

‘* May I come in?’’ asked a sweet 
voice, and the next instant Miss Dadds 
had entered. She came direct to the bed- 
side and, stooping down, kissed the boy. 

The color suffused Hawkins’s face even 
to the temples. 

‘© 'You’re a brave boy,’’ she said. ‘I 
wanted to come before to thank you for 
saving my life, but the doctors wouldn’t 
let me. And you have suffered so much 
on my account.’ 

Hawkins Major was at a loss for words. 
** Not at all, not at all,’’ he stammered out. 

She was commencing to say something 
else when the door opened and the portly, 
if bruised figure of M. Zachari appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Ah, le brav gargon. 


>> 


I, too, must 


thank. Merci! Merci! One tousand 
times merci /”’ 
** All right,’’ said Hawkins Major. 


** Only I think Miss Dadds 
He was interrupted by a hearty laugh 
from the Frenchman. 





‘* Ha! ha! Then you have not told 
yet, Keety? Ah, it is 4 fery good—what 
you call it joke.” 

** Kitty!’ The Frenchman had dared 


to call her Kitty! Hawkins Major clenched 
his fists beneath the bedclothes, and looked 


his fiercest at the intruder. But Miss 
Dadds didn’t mind. 
** No, Henri,’’ she replied. ‘‘I was 


going to tell Hawkins Major all about it. 
You see, we’re married now, M’sieu de 
Zachari and [.’’ 

‘* Married! ’’ gasped Hawkins Major. 

‘* Yes, and we have to thank you, partly. 
You remember when I[ sent you to the 
‘ Chronicle ’ office with that letter ? ’’ 

‘* 'Yes,’’ gasped Hawkins Major. 

** Well, I only did it for fun. Henri— 
M’sieu de Zachari—had written me poetry 
before, and I found this in the west wing 
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corridor, and thought it would be sport to 
surprise him by getting it into the papers.’’ 

ak ng 

‘*]T didn’t think of father, and the 
school, and all that. You were such 
bricks not to split on me. But the Head 
discharged M. de Zachari, and I was so 
sorry for him, because it was a shame, and 
all my fault, for they weren’t such bad 
verses either—and, well, when he asked 
me to marry him the day before yesterday, 
I thought I really ought to, after what had 
happened, so we ran away to Barnham, 
and the registrar did it. Then we thought 
we'd better come back and—and, you 
know what happened. It has all turned 
out so well, except for you, for the Head 
has given in, and M. de Zachari is staying 
on. If only you hadn’t been hurt.’’ 

There was a great gulp rising in Haw- 
kins Major’s throat. 

*¢ Oh, never mind me, 
soon be all right again.”’ 

But when Lippincote came in to say 
‘* Good-by,’’ five minutes after M. and 
Mme. de Zachari had left, Hawkins hastily 
smudged a sleeve across his eyes. ‘The 
action did not escape Lippincote, who 
said : 

** You’re snivelling, Hawky.’ 

‘*¢ T’m not,’’ said Hawkins, | meal 

‘* You are,’’ retorted Lippincote, ‘‘ and 
I don’t wonder. It’s beastly luck to be 
cooped up here with a broken prop half 
the holiday.’ 

‘* Beastly,’’ said Hawkins Major, ‘‘ but 
it can’t be helped.”’ 

‘* |’m stopping on, too. 

‘¢ Whatever for ?”’ 

** To see you through. 


”? he said, ‘* Ill 


>? 


Now, you just 


lie quiet. Heard the news ?”’ 
‘© What, about Zachari? Yes.”’ 
‘*And you don’t—you aren’t—I 


>? 


mean 

*€ Stow it, Lippy,’’ said Hawkins Ma- 
jor, gulping down the last lump. ‘‘ Just get 
out what’s left of that bottle of ginger wine 
we smuggled in the day before yesterday. 
You’ll find the change out of my last bob 
in those trousers over there. This wed- 
ding’s got to be celebrated if it breaks the 
bank.’’ 

















ARMOR-CLAD SAVAGES. 
By René Bacue. 


One is hardly accustomed to think of 
the American Indians as a people clad 
armor for war purposes, and yet it is true 
that until within comparatively recent years 
the savages of this continent were quite 
generally accustomed to wear what were in 
effect coats of mail, made in a number of 
different styles, and in some cases so con- 
structed as to cover the entire body with an 
efficient protection against primitive weap- 
ons and missiles. With the advent of fire- 
arms, against which such defensive con- 
trivances were useless, came about a disuse 
of the latter. 

The interest attaching to the subject of 
savage arms is derived largely from the 
circumstance that almost nothing has been 
known about it until recently, when Dr. 
Walter Hough, of the National Museum, 
published an essay on the theme. In that 
scientific institution are deposited a large 
number of pieces of aboriginal armor, and 
they serve most admirably to illustrate the 
various kinds of devices for body protection 
adopted by savage or semi-savage people 
both now and formerly, not only in the 
Americas, but also in other parts of the 
world. Some of these armors are made 
of slats of wood, while others are of whale- 
bone. There are mail-coats of fossil ivory, of iron plates, of hide, and of other ma- 
terials. The selection of defensive articles and their adaptation to the purpose men- 
tioned afford an interesting study in native invention. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these armors have been obtained from Alaska and 
from the Northwest Coast. Owing to the nearness of Asia, there has been a close 
relation between protective devices of the sort used by the Alaskan Eskimo and by the 
Siberian natives. Thus, for example, a curious kind of armor common to both sides 
of Bering Sea was composed of small, flat, oblong plates of ivory, pierced near the edges 
with holes and lashed together with rawhide thongs. The edges of the plates are so 
formed as to admit of overlapping and curving the armor around the body, and, owing 
to this mode of construction, the coat of mail could be rolled up in small compass when 
not in actual employment. The coat was fastened at the back, and sometimes a yoke 
of skin fitting the neck and shoulders formed a support for the rows of plates. 

On the Asiatic side, the Chukchis of Plover Bay wore a style of cuirass made of 
long strips of whalebone and extending from neck to mid-thigh, the strips being 
arranged vertically and tied together through perforations on their edges. This garment 
was elastic, had straps to go over the shoulders of the wearer, and was tied at the 
back with cords. It was the kind of armor used by the Chukchis when they 

















COCOANUT-FIBRE ARMOR FROM THE KINGSVILLE ISLANDS, 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 
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went over to trade with the hostile Eskimo 
of St. Lawrence Island, such expeditions 
being always attended with a great deal of 
danger. In the same region was employed 
a species of ** hoop armor,”’ as it has been 
called, composed of horizontal bands of 
sealskin instead of rows of ivory plates. 
Dr. Hough says that this sort of coat 
might be likened to the ‘* banded mail ’’ 
of the Middle Ages, respecting which there 
has been so much discussion. Iron armor 
plates were dug up in a marsh at Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, and similar plates 
of copper have been found on St. Lawrence 
Island. 

Captain Cook, in his report on the In- 
dians of the Northwest Coast, said : 
‘¢ They incase almost the entire body in a 
wooden or leathern armor, making a breast- 
plate of wood and an arrow-proof coat of 
thin flexible strips bound with strings like 
a woman’s stays. They wear helmets 
with curiously carved visors.’’ Such was 
the nature of the defensive garments worn 
by the Tlingits and Haidas, which come 
under the head of what Dr. Hough calls 
‘¢ slat armor,’’ this kind of mail-coat being 
always made in two sections, one for the 
front and another for the back. The 
hardest wood procurable is selected for the 
purpose, and the slats are sewn together 
with sinew cord. It appears that the war- 
riors of the Northwest Coast had a similar 
protection for their legs and arms, and, 
with heavy wooden helmets and slats to 
cover body and limbs, the fighting man of 
that region was very adequately provided. 
In no way was this armor inferior tc that 
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employed in ancient or compara- 
tively recent times among the 
Japanese. 

The aboriginal armor of North 
America was designed to protect 
the vital organs and to allow free 
movement of the limbs. In most 
cases the form assumed by it was 
of a sleeveless jacket surrounding 
the trunk and suspended from the 
shoulders. Lisiansky, who wrote 
his voyages in 1805, makes the 
interesting statement that the 
Tlingits of the Northwest Coast, 
on the introduction of iron and firearms, 
adopted a new form of bullet-proof protec- 
tion, consisting of a buckskin strip around 
the neck with iron plates attached pendent 
down the breast. Among the Hupa 
Indians of California there was in use a 
kind of armor made of ‘‘ wattles and twine, 
woven and bound with buckskin.’’ Red 
lines marked upon it denoted the number 
of enemies slain or captives taken ; there 
were also signs to indicate the rank of the 
wearer. Coats of this description were 
put on like a waistcoat and tied in front. 
They are distinguished by Dr. Hough as 
‘¢ rod armor.”’ 

It was natural that on the western slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains and on the Great 
Plains savage man should have applied for 
the defence of his own body the skins 
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which he obtained from the great mammals 
of sea and land, which up to the time of 
the introduction of firearms furnished an 
adequate protection against the weapons of 
enemies. For this purpose the hides of 
the elk and moose served admirably, being 
tanned to render them flexible, and often 
coated with glue and sand. An interest- 
ing description of this process is given by 
Father Morice, who says: ‘* This had 
the form of a sleeveless tunic falling to 
the knees, so that it afforded protection 
to the whole body save the head. In 
hard fights the savages shot kneeling. 
The armor or cuirass was of moose-skin, 
which when sewed according to the proper 
pattern, was soaked in water, then repeat- 
edly rubbed on the sandy shores of a stream 
or lake, and dried with the sand and small 
pebbles adhering thereto, after which it 
was thoroughly coated with a species of 
very tenacious glue obtained from the 
swimming-bladder of the sturgeon. When 
this process had been repeated three or 
four times, it formed an armor invulnerable 
to arrows.”’ 

Two modern coats of mail preserved in 
the National Museum are from Alaska. 
They have the form of a waistcoat, and 
both are fastened with brass buttons of 
English manufacture. One is plated over 
the entire front and a portion of the back 
with Chinese coins, like the ‘* penny 
armor ’’ of Europe; the other is plain. 
It is not known whence these coins were 
derived, but the probability seems to be 
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that they were collected 
and embroidered upon the 
garment by the Chukchis 
of eastern Siberia. Most 
of the money-pieces are 
current Chinese coins, but 
a few are Japanese. 

Over all of the Ameri- 
can continent the fashion 
of wearing armor in battle 
seems to have been almost 
universal in earlier times. 
The Pawnees employed a 
kind of hide cuirass and a 
helmet, and the Coman- 
ches are said to have cov- 
ered their horses with buffalo-hide for the 
purpose of defence. Charlevoix says that 
the Iroquois, when they attacked an in- 
trenchment, covered the whole body with 
small, light boards. Some had a sort of 
cuirass or breastplate of pliable rings, very 
neatly worked. They had formerly a kind 
of mail for the arms and thighs. The 
Pueblo tribes wore cuirasses of elk-skin or 
buffalo-hide, or of padded cotton and 
yucca, and carried round shields of bas- 
ketry, of thick rawhide, or of closely 
netted cotton, symbolically painted. 

In ancient Mexico armor obtained a 
high development. Reeds or hides served 
to protect the common soldier, while the 
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body defence of the nobles and higher 
grades of warriors consisted of a breast- 
plate made of quilted cotton, over which 
was worn a thick cotton coat, fastened be- 
hind and decorated with feathers of the 
color of the company’s uniform. This 
cotton armor was completely arrow-proof. 
Arm-guards and leg-guards of wood, cov- 
ered with leather or gold plate and trimmed 
with feathers, completed the protective 
apparatus. Among the Toltecs the body 
armor worn by officers was of double cloth 
padded with cotton and reaching down to 
the ankles. The private soldier painted the 
upper part of his body to represent armor, 
but from waist to knee he was defended 
by a kind of kilt. It may be mentioned 
parenthetically that the ancient Peruvians 
wore breastplates of gold, while in other 
American regions copper breastplates were 
employed. The Tarascos of Michoacan 
are described as possessing an armor of re- 
markable completeness, comprising a hel- 
met, a coat, leggings, and protection for 
the arms—all made of wood, which was 
covered with gold or copper plate so neatly 
that the pieces composing the suit had all 
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the appearance of being made of a solid 
metal. 

The war bonnets of the American ab- 
origines are in many cases to be classed 
with helmets. As Dr. Hough says, the 
function of the helmet, after protection, 
is to adorn the head, but usually it has the 
additional purpose of inspiring fear by 
grotesque or horrid construction, and thus 
it is connected in ethnological philosophy 
with the mask. The tall bearskin hat, 
adopted originally for the purpose of mak- 
ing ordinary men look like giants and 
therefore terrible, is but a modification of 
the old idea of the helmet. Among the 
Pueblo Indians mask-helinets still appear 
in religious ceremonials, brought down 
from ancient times, and in the National 
Museum is quite a collection of such con- 
trivances, the most interesting among them 
being from the Northwest Coast. These 
latter are of wood, and bear on their tops 
alarming representations of animals and 
grotesque faces. 

Up to the time of the introduction of 
firearms, shields were in well-nigh uni- 
versal use by American savages when they 
went to war. Asa rule, they were made 
of thick rawhide, that of the buffalo and 
elk being preferred. Sometimes, however, 
they were of wood, as on the Rio Mara- 
nonin Peru. The Virginian Indians used 
‘* targets made of barks,’’ as recorded by 
early travellers, while the Navajos made 
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theirs of cedar rods fastened together with 
cords. Among the natives of New Mex- 
ico another kind of shield was of small 
laths interwoven with cords in such a man- 
ner that it could be shut up like a fan, to 
be carried under the arm. In Tabasco 
large turtle shells inlaid with gold were 
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commonly utilized for the same _pur- 
pose. 

The early Sioux shield was made of the 
skin of the buffalo’s neck, hardened with 
glue extracted from the hoofs of the same 
animal. Among the American aborigines 
everywhere this defensive contrivance was 
always held on the left arm, usually by a 
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simple thong of buckskin, though some- 
times the handle was of wood. Most 
tribes put one or more covers of dressed 
buckskin over the shield, and these covers 
were decorated in a fanciful manner. To 
this day the warrior fraternities of the 
Moki of Arizona have an elaborate cere- 
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monial of the shield, held at the winter 
solstice by the societies. On such occa- 
sions the sun is represented by a shield, 
and a carefully acted drama describes an 
effort by evil demons to prevent the solar 
deity from advancing northward from the 
southern clime in which he has taken 
refuge. 























I sranp beside the coldly wanton sea, 
And watch the pebbles fret beneath her kiss 
And all my soul cries out, my sweet, for thee, 
For all those dead, effaceless days of bliss. 
The all-presumptuous lips of southern sun 
Had waked a tender radiance in thy face, 
Yet I, an alien, was the only one 
To whom thou gavest all thy pride of race. 
And now I stand beside the cruel sea, 
Who throws her hateful fence between our 
love, 
And all that’s left is all that yet may be 
When future years our constancy shall 


prove. 
All I will give thee cheats what I have 
given, 
Thy gift to me the change from Earth to 
Heaven. 


Huco Knapp. 
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No doubt the good people of Marble- 
town were justified in their belief that 
Isaac Feldstein, who lived in the old frame 
dwelling at the head of Pineapple Court, 


was a miser. Although he owned the 
ramshackle house, he expended nothing to 
keep it in repair. Then he owned other 
property in Marbletown, in Hardscrabble, 
in Pilpoodle, and a farm out Squohank 
way, all of which he rented to good ten- 
ants; yet he employed neither cook nor 
housekeeper, and nobody knew who did 
his laundry work. Gossips, who attended 
to the private business affairs of a great 
many residents of the town, admitted that 
Feldstein did at one time pay Dr. Bolus 
for attending Israel Silberstein, and also 
Upholder, the undertaker, for burying him; 
‘* but,’’ said Mrs. Gabble and others of 
her way of thinking, ‘‘ that was because 
Silberstein was a Jew. Isaac Feldstein is 
a Jew; and Jews always help their breth- 
ren in distress, because it’s their belief that 
if they don’t, the Lord will not prosper 
them in their business. Jews don’t be- 
lieve in any other future punishment, as 
we Christians do, and that’s what makes 
them so mean and miserly.”’ 

Mrs. Gabble had never heard of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who died a few years 
ago when within a few months of one hun- 
dred. She had never heard of his giving 
away millions in charity. She had never 
heard of his travelling in a sleigh through 
a great part of Siberia with his aged wife, 
bearing liberal gifts to the toiling poor. 
She had never heard of his countless acts 
of kindness to Christians in his own and 


other countries. In fact, she and her fel- 
low-gossips had never heard of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, nor of Baron Hirsch, who had 
given millions to help the poor not only 
of Europe but of America. Mrs. Gab- 
ble had never heard of Judah Touro and 
his wise charities in New Orleans, New- 
port, New York, and elsewhere. He was 
another Jew who never thought of limit- 
ing his efforts to aid his fellow-creatures. 
His good deeds were done for Christians 
as well as for Jews, for colored people as 
well as for whites. No; Mrs. Gabble 
had learned only that Jews were mean, 
mischievous, and miserly. She had learned 
to apply the command, ab uno disce omnes 
—by one know all. Because a Jew had 
cheated her in an egg trade and another 
had sold her for pure gold a ring made of 
oroide, and because David Davids, the rag- 
and-bottle man, was never known to tell 
the truth, these men must be taken as 
types of Jews, and all Jews must be cata- 
logued as untruthful, cunning, dishonest, 
and mean. ‘‘ All men are liars,’’ wrote 
the Psalmist; but in the same verse he 
wrote that he had said this in his haste. 
Mrs. Gabble and her fellow-gabblers had 
their say about the Jews, but what they 
said was not only in haste, but in igno- 
rance. 

Well, in the opinion of the community, 
Isaac Feldstein was a mean man, anyhow. 
Think of his telling the St. Paul’s Church 
committee, who asked him for a contribu- 
tion to aid in the purchase of an organ, 
that they should first pay for their new 
carpet, and that they ought not to keep 
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their pastor waiting any longer for his sal- 
ary, now six months in arrears. And was 
it not an evidence of real meanness and a 
want of good manners, too, to say that the 
proceeds of the last donation party—a 
wash-tub, a small ham, a pair of flat-irons, 
and a dollar’s worth of other odds and 
ends—would not help to clothe his wife 
and four young children ? 

Feldstein was not a companionable man. 
The only person in Marbletown who 
seemed to know him was Mark Hopper, 
a poor cripple, who served occasionally as 
Isaac’s messenger, stableman, or what not 
—a sort of factotum; or, as they say in the 
cheap restaurants, omnibus, man-of-all- 
work. Mark was generally as silent as 
Porphyry’s pigeon, but always as lean as 
Job’s turkey is said to have been. He 
may not have had more flesh on his bones, 
but that he was more grateful to Isaac than 
the turkey was to Job was 
proved more than - once. 
The lean man always averred 
that although Isaac might be, 
as Mrs. Gabble thought, a 
miserly Jew, to the poor 
cripple he was always kind. 
‘Ef it wasn’t for him,”’ 
said Mark, ‘‘ I’d be in the 
poorhouse, where a good 
many Marbletowners thinks 
I oughter be. Mr. Feld- 
stein wants me to airn my 
clothes an’ my keep, an’ he 
gives me the chance to do 
it. He may be a miser, as 
the good people says he is. 
Ef so, all I gotter say is, 
God ’Il bless the misers.’’ 

One night two shiftless 
men broke into Feldstein’s 
house, and had reached his 
sleeping-room before their 
presence was made known 
to the solitary occupant. 
The overturning of the only 
chair in the room awakened 
the sleeper. 

**'Who is there ?’’ said ; 





‘* Never mind who,’’ was the reply. 
‘* Just tell me where your money is, an’ 
keep still. Ef you don’t, you'll go dead.’’ 

Isaac recognized the voice as that of 
Michael Holan, an occasional dweller in 
Marbletown, but well known throughout 
the surrounding region as Lazy Holan, a 
good-for-nothing pensioner on his toiling 
mother, and so utterly worthless that none 
save two or three of the most graceiess 
hoodlums would have anything to do with 
him. 

‘* ] haf no money for you,’’ said Isaac. 

**'You lie, you Sheeny hound!”’ said 
Lazy Holan. ‘‘ You’ve got two hunderd 
you drawed yisterday, an’ a lot more be- 
sides. Git up an’ open your safe an’ hand 
over the money, or we’ll fill you full o’ 
lead.”” And the show of a big revolver 
emphasized the order. 

“*De money I draw yesterday,’’ said 
Isaac, leisurely rising from 
his bed, ‘‘ I paid out before 
I got home. I haf only a 
fery little in de safe.’’ 

‘* Open the safe!’’ Mi- 
chael commanded roughly, 
tapping the victim on the 
head with the butt of his 
pistol. 

The safe was soon 
opened, and the burglar took 
from it a two-dollar bill and 
some silver, and was very 
indignant. 

‘* Here, you Sheeny,’ 
said he, taking the small 
lamp from the mantelpiece 
and placing it upon the 
table, ‘‘ git your pen an’ ink 
an’ write me a check on the 
Hardscrabble Bank for a 
tousan’ dollars.”’ 

** My frent,’’ said Isaac 
quietly, ‘‘ my sheck for dat 
mooch money vould not be 
good for noting.’’ 

** Write the check,’’ said 
Mike, ‘‘an’ sign it. Ef it 
wuz fer five tousan’ it 
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Little did the three men in the sleeping- 
room think that in the shadow of the hall 
a silent witness crouched. It was Mark 
Hopper, trembling with fear. 

He saw the check written, heard the 
threats, and saw the pistol. For once 
Mark’s sluggish mind worked briskly. 

Acting upon the thought, he made 
his slow but noiseless way out into the 
open, where, by the dawn’s early light, 
he turned his steps toward Hardscrabble, 
seven miles away by the wagon road. 
Leaving the Marbletown turnpike on his 
left, and turning into a chestnut grove just 
across the creek, he threaded his way to- 
ward the west. "e The longest way round 
is the shortest way home for some ‘folks,”’ 
said Mark, ‘but I know my way to 
Hardscrabble through the woods, an’ this 
way saves me three mile. Three from 
seven leaves four, an’ ef I can’t make 
four mile by seven o’clock—an’ the 
bank don’t open ontell nine—then I’m 
nothin’ better’n a lame oyster with the 
headache. ’’ 

As the cripple sat down to rest on the 
steps of the bank the town clock was strik- 
ing seven. He needed rest, for he had 
tramped many miles since his last sleep; 
yet he wasted no time. Keeping an eye 
out for the approach of the thieves, he made 
his way to the little post-office as soon as 
he saw it opened. 

**'Why, Mark,’’ said Mr. Butterladle, 
who was both storekeeper and postmaster, 

‘ what brings you over so airly ?”’ 

Mark told his story briefly. 

‘Somethin’ must be done,’’ said the 
postmaster. ‘‘ You stay here an’ tend 
store for ten minutes, an’ I’}} hitch up an’ 
we’ll ride over to the sheriff’s house.’’ 

They found the sheriff at breakfast. He 
brought that meal to a full stop, and in full 
possession of Mark’s story was soon on his 
way to Hardscrabble. 

A little after ten o’clock, Holan and 
his companion entered the bank and hur- 
riedly marched up to the cashier’s window, 
presented the check, and in a jiffy the sher- 
iff had both in hand-cuffs. Two of the 
deputies were then sent for Feldstein and 
presently appeared with him, showing no 
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sign of having suffered at the hands of his 
midnight visitors. 

**'You have been the victim of an out- 
rage, Mr. Feldstein,’’ said the sheriff. 
Then he led the way into the room in 
which the prisoners were under guard. 
‘* Have you seen these men before ?’’ he 
asked. 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Feldstein, ‘‘I haf 
seen them.’”’ 

‘* Now,”’ said the sheriff, ‘‘ are these 
the men who entered your house and 
robbed you a few hours age ?”’ 

** Mr. Sheriff,’’ said Feldstein, with a 
quiet smile, ‘‘I haf loosit noting, except 
a liddle shleep and two, tree dollar.’’ 

‘** But they forced you to give them a 
check for $1,000.’ 

**'Yes; but de sheck vas not goot for 
noting, bycause my brivate mark vas not 
on it for de gashier. He vill tell you dat. 
So you see dey haf nod do me mooch 
harm, and I hope you vill led dem go. 
De Holan man vill, I tink, pay me de tree 
dollar some time, and de odder man he 
doan owe me not a cent.’”’ 

*¢ But,”’ said the officer of the law, sur- 
prised at the victim’s magnanimity, ‘‘ the 
Holan man threatened you with a pistol, 
and your life was in danger. I can’t, of 
course, let him and his confederate go, 
and you must appear in court when sum- 
moned, and give your testimony. It would 
be wrong to allow these fellows at large 
again. 

In due time Lazy Holan and Darby 
Day were tried for burglary and felonious 
assault, found guilty, and sentenced for 
ten and eight years, respectively, at hard 
labor in the Eastern Penitentiary. 

Mrs. Gabble and her cronies were as- 
tonished when they heard that on the trial 
the miser Jew had pleaded—yes, actually 
pleaded—that the prisoners might be al- 
lowed to go free; that they might have a 
chance to make amends for the various 
mischiefs they had wrought. One of the 
papers reported that, after giving his testi- 
mony, Feldstein said to the judge: ‘‘ Ef 
you vill led dese unhappy men go, I vill 
find a friend who vill gif dem money to 
dake dem to de Vest or some oder nize 
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‘WRITE THE CHECK,” 


blace, vere dey can durn ofer some new 
leafs and become good ziticens.’’ It is on 
record that while the judge appreciated the 
Jew’s kindly spirit, he said that it was best 
for the law to take its course. 

Neither did the appeal affect Feldstein’s 
general reputation favorably. 

*¢ That man Feldstein,’’ said Mrs. Gab- 
ble to her cronies at a missionary meeting 
assembled, ‘‘is a hypocrite. He knew 
that the judge could not free two felons 
found guilty by a jury.’” And voiced 
thereby the public opinion. 

In the fall of that year a disastrous fire 
broke out in Marbletown, sweeping away 
factories, mills, stores, and dwellings, in 
which scores of workmen and their fam- 
ilies were sheltered. More than two hun- 
dred men, women, and children were driven 
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‘* aN’ SIGN IT.” 

half clad into the streets, leaving behind 
them everything they could call their own. 
Much was done by the well-to-do residents 
whom the fire had spared, and food and 
clothing and shelter were provided for the 
houseless; but it was soon found that 
much more remained to be done. A com- 
mittee was appointed to raise funds, and a 
part of what was at once needed was col- 
lected after many days. Two members 
of the committee, after much deliberation, 
called upon Isaac Feldstein. 

‘*] am fery sorry,’’ said Isaac, who 
had just returned from a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to the West, ‘‘ dat I gannot do 
no more at present than to gif you ten dol- 
lar to relief de poor people, but 5a 

‘© Yes, but, Mr. Feldstein,’’ said Dea- 
con Doubledot, spokesman; ‘‘ but you 
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have plenty, and are surely able to give 
many times as much as you offer.”’ 

** Tf I could I vould,’’ said Isaac. ‘‘ But 
vot is mine is not all mine own, and I can- 
not ven I vant put my hand upon it. Yet 
I can gif you a letter to a frient who may 
do someting better.’’ 

So he gave them this letter to his friend 
in Pilpoodle : 

My dear Jacob Steinfeldt; A fire has come to 
this town and many peoples are out of house with 
no clothing and not enough food. Besides they 
have not enough shelter. I hope you will give to 
the Committee something to help. If you can give 
$5,000 it will help much. 

I am your friend, 
IsAAC FELDSTEIN, 
Marbletown, Pa. 


P. S.—They need decent houses more than any- 
thing else. J 


Mr. Feldstein read a part of the letter 
aloud to the committeemen before he en- 
closed and directed it, but omitted the 
$5,000 clause. 

** 'Yes,’’ said Mr. Doty, in making his 
report on the next day, ‘‘I found Mr. 
Steinfeldt an intelligent, affable young fel- 
low, of very pleasing exterior—evidently a 
man of the world in the good sense. When 
I handed him the letter he glanced at the 
superscription and smiled. ‘I see,’ he 
said, ‘this is from Uncle Feldstein. He 
is a very eccentric man, but, sir, a mighty 
good man.” Then he opened and read 
the letter, and, excusing himself, left the 
room with a smile spreading all over his 
face. This made me think that there was 
a joke somewhere; but Mr. Steinfeldt re- 
turned in five minutes, and, with the smile 
still there, handed me his check to my 
order on the National Bank of Pilpoodle. 
He went with me to the bank—and, gentle- 
men of the committee, here is the money.’’ 

The report that the Jew miser had been 
the means of adding $5,000 to the fire 
sufferers’ fund was not long in gaining 
wide circulation. Mrs. Gabble and her 
cronies heard it, but lost little breath in 
talking about it. They hadn’t the breath 
to spare. 

** Anyhow,”’ said Mrs. Wedon, ‘‘ Feld- 
stein didn’t give the $5,000. All he gave 
was a miserly $10. The check was signed 
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by Feldstein’s nephew; but, of course, 
he’s a Jew, too. Really, there are Jews 
and Jews, Mrs. Gabble.’’ 

Mrs. Gabble had given nothing to help 
the sufferers except some cast-off clothing 
that she was about to throw away. 

Soon it became painfully evident to the 
people of Marbletown that something must 
be done to afford the fire sufferers better 
shelter than a damp cellar here, a chilly 
garret there, and somewhere else a com- 
fortless room in a shanty with chinky walls 
and leaky roof. Coughs and colds were 
becoming more and more common every 
day, especially among the children. Then 
diseases bred of uncleanliness made their 
appearance, and the dread of an epidemic 
of infectious ailments took hold of the citi- 
zens. Another public meeting was called. 
The lawyers, doctors, preachers, mill- 
owners, factory moguls ‘all turned out and 
took part in considering the question, 
** What shall we do about it?’’ All sorts 
of projects were considered. Tents were 
talked of, but the medical men were op- 
posed. Factory people didn’t know how to 
live in tents. ‘‘ Then we must put up a 
few large frame buildings,’’ one man sug- 
gested. 

‘* How 
asked. 

‘* Who'll furnish the money for build- 
ing ?’’ asked another dozen. 

‘* The rich factory owners, the wealthy 
mill-owners, all of whom have had their 
insurance money paid, and are now erect- 
ing new buildings, largely on credit—they 
should act liberally,’’ said the Methodist 
parson. 

And so it went on for an hour. 

‘* This is slow work,’’ said Dr. Bolus. 
‘* The owners of vacant lots—dozens of 
them-—might step forward.’’ 

Some of the citizens began to move to- 
ward the door. Just then a strident voice 
was heard—a voice evidently that of a 
man ‘‘ unaccustomed to public speaking.’”’ 
Few present had heard it before; but as the 
form of the speaker became visible in the 
distance, there were many who recognized 
in it the short, ungraceful figure of Isaac 
Feldstein. 


about the land?’’ a dozen 
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When the noise occasioned by the out- 
ward movement of a score of men anxious 
to leave the room had somewhat lessened, 
Mr. Feldstein succeeded in gaining the 
ear of the meeting. 

‘* Mister Bresident,’’ he said, ‘‘ I yoost 
rise, wid your permit, to make a few words 
by way of observe, dat dese poor peoble 
are suffering, and vill gontinue to keep on 
suffering until de vactory and de mill-own- 
ers can finish building and are brepared to 
put up twelling-houses for deir vorking 
peoble. Dot is yet some time in de fu- 
ture alretty, I dink. In de meanwile also 
comes danger of disease, not only for de 
vorking peoble by demselfs, but likevise 
for oder peobles besides. Now, Mister 
Bresident, I haf a frent dot has an inderest 
in some lots indis town. Eef it is de vish 
of de meeting for me to do so, I vill ask of 
him to gif to de town de use of de lant vot 
he has inderest in. He vill say to me all 
right, and den, Mister Bresident, on dot 
lant ve can bilt so many ant such large 
houses dot are needit for de peoble dot haf 
no good homes ant vill haf no embloyment 
only ven de vactories ant de mills are up. 
Den ven vork pegins dey can pegin to bay 
rent, ant feel once more again intedepend- 
ent like as dey vas before de fire trowed 
dem in de streed.’’ 

Of course it was the wish of the meet- 
ing, as was plainly shown by the applause 
with which Isaac Feldstein’s modest effort 
at oratory was rewarded. It was the wish 
of the meeting, and before two days had 
passed Isaac had not only reported a favor- 
able reply to the request made of his friend, 
whose name was not divulged until some 
time afterward; but he had also—acting 
for his friend—set carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers, and other workmen to building 
comfortable houses on the land loaned to 
the town. The arrival of artisans—dozens 
of them—from adjacent towns, made it 
lively in Marbletown. In due time, after 
the Feldstein tenements had been com- 
pleted and filled with workmen and their 
families, happy in the enjoyment of com- 
fort such as they had been without for so 
long—in due time one mill after another, 
one great factory after another, reached 


completion. Machinery went in in short 
order, and operatives with it. Work well 
paid kept all busy, and the town was now 
entering upon a long season of such pros- 
perity as had never been dreamed of, even 
by its dealers in real estate, who, as is well 
known, are the most sanguine of all who 
dream, waking or sleeping. 

One day there was a terrible accident 
in the Eagle Machine Works, in which 
thirty work- 
men were 
badly hurt, five 
fatally. There 
was no hospi- 
tal in Marble- 
town, and the 
only thing the 
authorities 
could do was 
to send the in- 
jured to the 
county poor- 
house. This 
was already 
crowded and 
there was scant 
room even for 
the shelter of 
the wounded, 
and the need 
of greater fa- 
cilities for the 
proper treat- 
ment of those 
needing surgi- 
cal aid was 
forced strongly 
upon the atten- 
tion of the public. On the morning after 
the accident this paragraph appeared in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Marbletown Gazette ”’: 





*€lF 1 COULD I VOULD.” 


‘*We are authorized by one of our citizens to 
announce that if, ata public meeting to be held at 
as early a date as can be fixed upon by the mayor, 
there can be promised the contribution of $10,000 
toward the building of a local hospital—the work to 
be begun at once, he will bind himself to furnish 
whatever other sum may be needed to make the 
work complete. The citizen referred to is one who 
is abundantly able to fulfil his pledge, but does not 
wish to have his name made public at this time.” 


This announcement was a pleasant sur- 
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prise to all the better people of Marble- 
town. The mayor was prompt in naming 
a day for the meeting, and before it had 
been half an hour in progress $30,000 had 
been subscribed. When the secretary of 
the meeting read the list of names, with the 
different amounts promised, there was 
hearty applause. Then, after a moment’s 
silence, the chairman said: 


** While we have reason to be proud of 


what has been already done toward provid- 
ing for the town an institution very much 
needed, let us hope that we shall hear from 
the citizen who has promised through the 
‘ Gazette’ to furnish whatever funds may 
be needed to supplement the amount sub- 
scribed.’” 

From a far-off point in the hall came 
the sound of a voice that had been once 
before heard here, when another mission 
of mercy was about to be undertaken. 
The speaker was Isaac Feldstein, who had 
but little to say, but without doubt meant 
every word of it. 

‘* Mister Bresident,’’ said he, after the 
noise of the people’s welcome had sub- 
sided, ‘‘ vot I haf bromised in de baper, 
namely, to make good vot is needit—dot 
is, de difference between de amount sub- 
scribid and de amount needit for to bilt de 
hospital—vill be retty vitout any vaste of 
time. Ve do not yet know vot de hospi- 
tal bilting vill gost. Led it be as goot dan 
any oder in de country, vedder it gost more 
or gost less. Now, if Mister Bresident 
vill appoint a gommittee to dake sharge of 
de hospital money, I vill meed dot gom- 
mittee ride avay now alretty at once, and 
vill hand to dem my frent’s sheck, vich is 
goot for $50,000. You vill onderstand 
dot dis sheck. may not be altogetter large 
enough ven de exbenses are to be settled. 
Ef it is not, den I promise dot dere shall 
be anodder von rite avay.’’ 

The applause of the excited multitude 
was something to be remembered for a 
long time in Marbletown. Isaac Feldstein 
might be a Jew miser himself, but at least 
he had influence with people more liberal. 
He might not give to help the poor, but 
he surely induced others to give. 

The committee was appointed, and to 
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Squire Hardwicke, the chairman, Isaac 
Feldstein handed a check for $50,000 
bearing the signature of Jacob Steinfeldt. 

No time was lost. The very day after 
the meeting the committee set about to 
secure a suitable site for the hospital. A 
selection was made and a visit paid to the 
agent. In answer to a question in regard 
to price the agent said, ‘‘ I am ordered by 
the owner of that piece of property to say 
that if it should chance to be the choice 
of the Hospital Committee, the price to 
them is nothing, and the deed will be 
placed in the hands of the committee at 
once,’”’” 

‘* Who is the owner of the property ?’” 
asked the chairman of the committee. 

** Mr. Isaac Feldstein.’’ 

This information created something of a 
sensation among the Marbletowners, who 
at once began an earnest search after mo- 
tives. By no means would they admit that 
the ‘‘ Jew miser’’ could have been swayed 
by mere public spirit and charitable im- 
pulse. ‘‘ Probably,’’ said Mrs. Gabble, 
** he has other lots around there and thinks 
that a fine hospital building will increase 
their value. Oh, I tell you, these Jews 
are smart!’’ This was the generally ac- 
cepted explanation and not even the next 
development altered it. When the ac- 
counts were audited, it was found that the 
total cost of the building, including its in- 
terior equipment, which had been carefully 
attended to by experts under the guidance of 
some of the best physicians of the county, 
was $98,000. True to his pledge, Isaac 
Feldstein was not slow in depositing in 
bank to the committee’s credit the sum of 
$18,000, which represented the difference 
between the $80,000 in hand and the total 
cost of the building. But the check was 
signed by Steinfeldt, and Feldstein was 
generally considered a mere intermediary, 
probably enjoying a commission on the 
transaction, legitimately or otherwise. 

Isaac Feldstein kept on in the even tenor 
of his way, seldom making his appearance 
beyond the limits of his own little front 
yard, but always ready to respond vicari- 
ously to a call for aid to forward the inter- 
ests of the town with which he had become 

















identified. It had come about that it was 
no uncommon thing for the clergymen, the 
lawyers, and the doctors to drop in upon 
him for a chat, and they soon became sat- 
isfied by personal intercourse with him that 
his want of culture was amply made up by 
his keen business foresight, his ready wit, 
his sympathetic nature, and his readiness 
to extend the helping hand to those in dis- 
tress. Still he was, in some respects, a 
puzzle. 

Judge Barton, a plain, farmer-like gen- 
tleman of the old school, was much inter- 
ested in Feldstein, and one day, meeting 
him in a friend’s office, he sought to be- 
come better acquainted with him, and here 
is set forth a part of the conversation be- 
tween the two: 

‘* Mr. Feldstein, you have done a great 
deal of good in this community, and have 
prompted many others to do good. Have 
you always acted kindly toward others 
without any expectation of being re- 
warded ?”’ 

** Jutch, I do a kindness pecause I know 
dot it vill pay me. You see, I am selfish. 
I gif in order dot vot I gif shall come pack 
to me vid interest. Eef I hellup a man 
in distress I do it pecause I may some day 
be also like dot man in distress, arid I shall 
vant help. See. LEet is all selfishness, 
Jutch.”’ 

‘* Ah—there’s the Jew nature,’’ said 
Mrs. Gabble and her set, when this con- 
versation was reported. 

Yet it was Feldstein (in the name of 
Steinfeldt) who headed the subscription 
list for the establishment of the Athletic 
Club. It was Steinfeldt’s potent checks, 
administered through Feldstein, that kept 
the Day Nursery on its feet, and provided 
the funds for the Pure Milk Society, the 
Free Ice Society, and the Fresh Air So- 
ciety during that awful August when chol- 
era infantum and kindred diseases made 
such a sweep among the Marbletown ba- 
bies. When the local Grand Army post 
got into its famous financial hole through 
the utter failure of its elaborate fair, who 
bought out (at the Fair prices—which are 
not the same as fair prices) nearly the 
whole offering of tidies, quilts, apple pies, 
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and factory-made candies?  Steinfeldt 
again, through Feldstein, and saved the 
situation for the old soldiers. 

There was money to be raised for a 
sewer system. Bonds were issued, but 
did not sell, for there was a material legal 
flaw in them. The authorities were in 
despair—until Feldstein got Steinfeldt to 
take a large proportion of the entire issue, 
flaw and all. ‘‘ And there you are,”’ said 
Mrs. Gabble; ‘‘ just as soon as the flaw 
was fixed, a year afterward, the bonds ad- 
vanced in price; you let these Jews alone 
for making money.’? Draper, the local 
dry goods merchant, became involved 
financially, and saw no prospect but the 
loss of a lifetime’s honest effort. In the 
face of his admitted insolvency, Steinfeldt, 
through Feldstein, lent him enough to tide 
him over. ‘I?ll bet he got a chattel 
mortgage,’’ said Mrs. Gabble, ‘‘ and I 
suppose he asked twenty per cent. inter- 
est.’” 

In the course of things Feldstein died. 
His will provided for the hospital, provided 
for the Day Nursery, and the Free Ice, 
Fresh Air, and Pure Milk funds, provided 
for Hopper ard for a dozen town depend- 
ents, provided for a new town hall, and 
exploded the Steinfeldt myth by showing 
that the latter had been ‘‘ a faithful agent, 
and leaving him a competency. But the 
will showed further that the testator had 
large amounts out at legal interest, well se- 
cured, and Marbletown’s comment stopped 
at that fact. 

** He could afford to give a few dollars 
to charity now and then,’’ was the public 
opinion, again voiced by Mrs. Gabble. 

One day Draper said in the presence 
of the committee appointed to administer 
the Feldstein Hospital Fund: 

‘¢ This man Feldstein was a level-headed, 
far-seeing business man, with a heart as 
big as a bushel-basket. He was public- 
spirited and charitable. Nobody knows 
what he did in private benefactions, except 
that we know they were large. But we 
all know what Marbletown owes to him, 
and I think that he ought to have a me- 
morial tablet in the new Town Hall, or a 
monument in the Square.’”’ 
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**1’LL BET HE GOT A CHATTEL MORTGAGE,” SAID MRS. GABBLE. 


There was an astonished silence in the 
committee-room, which no one seemed 
willing to break. All eyes were turned to 
the Chairman of the Committee, General 
Mills, the head of the great manufacturing 
plant, the leading member of the richest 
church, the head of all the public com- 
mittees almost by tradition. He headed 
everything, except subscription lists, for 
he was the meanest man in the town as 
well as the biggest, socially. 

‘* What was that, Mr. Draper? ”’ said 
the General, finally. 

Draper quaked inwardly before the crush- 
ing grandeur of Marbletown’s leading 
citizen, but stuck to his guns. 

‘Tt was only a suggestion,’’ said he. 
‘* T thought some public acknowledgment 
might well be made of Feldstein’s char- 
ities.”” 

** Ah,’’ said the General, ‘‘ rather a 
delicate question. I am somewhat in 
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doubt as to the propriety of such—er— 
rather—what shall I say—such miscella- 
neous and _ ill-considered—er—kindnesses 
as we have heard of as emanating from 
the late Mr. Feldstein. Of course, this 
Hospital and the Town Hall legacy were 
matters very well conceived, but there 
are tales of much small private assistance 
rendered to individuals which I cannot 
refrain from characterizing as irregular— 
er—doubtful—er—perhaps dangerous. | 
am in doubt if financial assistance rendered 
to individuals in need of it is a real 
kindness, —er—it tends to encourage 
shiftlessness. I never needed any such 
assistance. But, in view of the 
large bequests to the Town Hall 
and Hospital funds, I should be 
willing to have a resolution of acknowl- 
edgment spread upon the records of 
this committee si 

‘* Mr. Draper spoke of a memorial 
tablet, or a monument,’’ said one of 
the committee. 

‘* What !’’ shouted the General— 
** a monument toa Jew money-lender ! 
Monuments are for representative citi- 
zens, Mr. Draper !”’ 

Draper weakened visibly. ‘‘ I don’t 
know why you should call him a money- 
lender,’’ said he. ‘* That infers usury, 
and no one ever knew of Feldstein asking 
more than the legal rate. Of course he 
was always careful about his security, but 
that’s only business. If it were one of 
ourselves, we should call such transactions 
‘investments,’ and the man who made 
them a capitalist. Why should you call 
Feldstein’s investments ‘ loans,’ and call 
him a ‘ money-lender’ ? ”’ 

‘© Wasn’t he a Jew?’’ thundered the 
General. ‘* Don’t we all know that he 
was a Jew of the Jews ?”’ 

‘* Well—yes—that’s so,’’ said Dra- 
per, bending to the storm. ‘‘ Feldstein 
was a Jew, of course.”’ 

And so the Marbletown Town Hall— 
which is now the City Hall—and a build- 
ing famed throughout the State, has no 
memorial tablet in it save that which gives 
the names of the mayor, the common 
council, and the architect. 
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THE HORSE AND ITS ANCESTOR. 


THE DESCENT OF THE 


HORSE. 


TRACING THE HORSE’S HISTORY 2,000,000 YEARS. 


By THEODORE DREISER. 


Amonc the stories of evolution there is 
none more interesting than that of the 
horse—the animal concerning whose de- 
scent Huxley preached, and the facts con- 
cerning which stirred the world a score of 
years ago. Huxley did not have all the data 
wherewith to prove that the horse of to-day 
has come to us through many changes, and 
that his ancestors were once no larger than 
foxes, but with the few details he had he was 
able to convince the open-minded and gain 
for himself, among the unscientific, a large 
measure of fame by this one paper alone. 
Since Huxley’s day, however, the proofs 
have been coming in fast, so that to-day 
there is no longer doubt about the matter. 

In the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York, are several cases 
of fossil bones which tell the horse’s nat- 
ural history much better than any scientific 
paper could. The casual observer may 
see there a series of skulls of horses which 
ascend in size from the first, which is no 


larger than that of a fox, to the last, which 
is that of the present-day horse. In the same 
place may be seen a series of skeleton feet, 
the smallest being about as large as would 
carry a fair-sized fox, the largest the hoof 
of the present-day horse, between which 
there is no break in the matter of ascent 
or evolution. Each one is only slightly 
different from the other, and yet, as the 
series progresses, one sees that toes disap- 
pear and bones become larger, until, at 
last, instead of having a horse’s foot with 
four toes on the fore feet and three on the 
hind, we have a horse’s foot with only 
one toe so enlarged that it is now called a 
hoof, but with traces of the other now 
nearly vanished toes still in evidence. 
There is also a case containing the skele- 
ton of one of the very earliest known 
horses—an animal that must have lived 
several million years ago at the least, and 
probably a great many more. Yet a stu- 
dent of anatomy could take this same small 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HORSE’S FEET. 


The illustrations on this and the opposite page trace the evolution of the horse from the earliest known stage of devel- 
opment until the present day. On the extreme left is shown the fore and hind feet of the Eocene horse. The fore foot 


had four well-developed toes and vestiges of another (the first digit or thumb). 

We next see three toes on onsk 
To the left of the second illustration are shown the hind feet of the upper Miocene horse. 
much enlarged, the side toes no longer reach the ground, and all traces of the Efe 


tiges of another (the fifth digit). 
ground. 


treme right is shown the foot of the modern horse. 


skeleton and trace with its aid every bone 
in the body of the horse of to-day. All 
are there, either entire or in part, and the 
skeleton, if enlarged, could readily be mis- 
taken for a present-day horse’s skeleton, 
with, of course, the exception of the feet. 

This remarkable assemblage of the facts 
of the case represents one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the scientific labor of 
the day. It 
involves the 
discovery of 
the large pre- 
historic lake 
beds of the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the 
arduouswork- 
ing of the 
same by sci- 
entists of the 
widest expe- 
rience and ability. The collection has 
only recently been completed, and it is 
but now that the evolution of the horse 
may be said to be proved. The story as 
a whole is exceedingly novel, and may be 
told as follows: 

There were no horses in this country 
when America was discovered, and yet the 
horse had its origin here. This fact has 
been recently established by American sci- 
entists, who have unearthed a complete 





SKELETON OF THE HEAD OF THE FIRST HORSE (THE SIZE OF A FOX) AND 
OF THE MODERN HORSE. 


The hind foot had three toes and ves- 
foot and vestiges of a fourth. All three reach the 
The central toe is 
h digit have disappeared. On the ex- 


skeleton from the Bad Lands of Wyoming, 
of one of the earliest ancestors known. 
This early horse has been named Orohip- 
pus, and must have lived not less than two 
million years ago. He has four toes on 
his fore feet, and three on his hind feet. 
There must have been still earlier horses 
than those yet discovered, having five toes 
on each foot, for this was the original 
form of all 
mammal feet. 
At the pres- 
ent day there 
are traces of 
these van- 
ished toes in 
every horse. 
At the time 
when the 
horse was a 
small animal 
the size of a 
fox or less, this country was largely a 
marshy tropical region, covered in part 
by many lakes and great rivers, and 
dominated by animals of gigantic form. 
The vegetation was much the same as 
it is to-day in the South. Many of our 
exotic plants were common. The little 
horse fed upon tender grass and leaves. 
He inhabited the plain rather than the jun- 
gle, but the plains in those days were soft, 
and more or less marshy. Our Sierra and 




















Rocky Mountain ranges and our wide 
stretches of dry prairie were not in exist- 
ence. The great hoof of the horse is 
proof of how gradually the earth became 


hard. In those days of soft earth he 
needed the five toes which nature had 
given him. All the mammals of that time 


had these five toes, which served, among 
other things, to prevent their sinking in 
the mud. 

The food the horse ate did not require 
grinders, so he did not have them. He 
needed teeth more for grazing and defence 
than for chewing. In those days the two 
canine teeth, which are now commonly 
absent in mares and are undeveloped in 
all horses, were then long and formidable. 
His back teeth were then imbedded in his 
jaws by long roots. They had short 
crowns with comparatively smooth sur- 
faces, and were without any trace of 
cement. 

From this time on the evolution of the 
horse has been marked principally by his 
growth in size, the elongation of his head 
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THE HORSE 


and neck, changes in his teeth and in his 
legs and feet. Aside from these, the anat- 
omy of the horse of to-day could be very 
well illustrated by the skeleton of the Oro- 
hippus, small as it is. 

The reasons for the horse’s growth in 
size are not difficalt totrace. It is thought 
that being subject to pursuit by larger ani- 
mals and attack from all sides, it was com- 
pelled to run fast and often. This was 
its principal means of defence in that day 
of ponderous beasts. Such exercise natu- 
rally enlarged the muscles of the limbs 
and body. Their enlargement and use re- 
quired the eating of more food, and gave 
the appetite for it. There followed a nat- 
ural expansion of the digestive organs. 
The veins, arteries, and every channel by 
which the nourishment is supplied to the 
system grew to meet the increasing require- 
ments. Thus through millions of years 
the body enlarged. ‘The direction which 
motion takes in the legs of the horse, 
coupled with the use and growth just de- 
scribed, is the supposed reason for their 
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extension. As the body was lifted higher 
from the ground by the growing legs, the 
horse was compelled to reach constantly 
in grazing and in the cropping of over- 
hanging branches, and its neck was devel- 
oped by the process. 

In the matter of the teeth, the evolution 
is also apparent. The horse of to-day 
needs grinders with rough surfaces in the 
eating of hard food. The first horses ate 
the very tender vegetation which then 
formed their only food supply. But as 
grains appeared, and changed climatic con- 
ditions produced more rugged vegetation, 
the crowns of the teeth became broader 
and longer, and developed a rough surface. 
Many ages after the Orohippus, a coating 
of cement appeared upon the crowns of 
the teeth. In the process of chewing, this 
covering of cement was wrinkled, and gave 
to the horse its present form of grinding 
surface. 

There is a difference in the formation 
of a horse’s fore leg to-day and that of its 
earlier ancestors. In the fore leg of the 
earliest known horse there were two bones, 
the radius and ulna. These were as dis- 
tinct and separate as they are in a man’s 
forearm to-day. At a later period the 
ulna is smaller and the radius larger. At 
a still later period skeletons discovered 
show that the radius had become the chief 
bone and the ulna hung like a pendant. 
The lower half of it had entirely disap- 
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curred in the hind legs. The tibia re- 
mained and now forms the lower por- 
tion of the leg, while the fibula, which 
was in early ages a complete bone, has 
almost disappeared. 

Many causes worked together to effect 
the evolution of the horse’s feet. In the 
first place, as the mountains lifted up and 
the lakes were drained from certain por- 
tions of the earth, the ground became 
harder. Wider and drier plains appeared, 
over which these little horses could range. 
Therefore, finding food and safety on higher 
and harder ground, they avoided marshy 
places. This affected their feet. In travel, 
the exercises of their limbs threw their 
weight largely upon the third toe, which de- 
veloped at the expense of the others. Ac- 
cordingly, the latter became smaller and 
smaller, through the ages, until they event- 
ually disappeared. The present foot of the 
horse is the old third toe. Its hoof is the 
enlarged and hardened nail. 

It is impossible to tell why the horse 
should have vanished from the country 
where it originated and thrived, and how 
it happened to reappear in Europe to re- 
turn to its first home with the arrival of 
the Spaniards with Cortez. It may have 
found its way into Europe across the land 
which was once where Bering Strait is now. 

If this is true, the horses, left to them- 
selves, evolved to their present stage and 
vanished as most other animals have done 

















peared. ‘To-day the fore leg of the horse when the perfection of the type had been 
seems to possess but one bone. Examina- reached. Those that crossed into Europe 
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no explanation could be given. It was the 
fact that these freaks existed that first called 
the attention of Professor Marsh, of Yale, 
to the structure of the horse’s foot. He 
found upon examination that in every case 
there were evidences of toe formations com- 
mon to earlier forms of mammals. His 
knowledge of evolution led him to suspect 
that the horse of to-day could by this 
means be shown to have descended from 
some earlier forms possessing toed feet. 
It was about this time that efforts were 
made by a few scientists to open the fos- 
sil beds in the Bad Lands of Wyoming. 

In the fall of 1874 Professor Marsh 
started West with a small expedition. He 
was escorted into the wilderness by a few 
soldiers, until they were stopped by a band 
of Indian chiefs, who opposed their prog- 
ress. All efforts to cajole or influence 
them were futile. Professor Marsh was 


advised to abandon his expedition. At 
midnight, however, when the braves were 
sleeping, he stole from the tents with his 
little band, knowing that death would re- 
sult in his detection. 


It was necessary 





THE FOSSIL BEDS IN WYOMING WHERE THE PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF THE HORSE WERE FOUND. 








to work rapidly, not only for fear of 
massacre, but because of the intense cold. 
They were obliged to cut holes in their 
frozen beards for the passage of food, and 
the water froze in the cups as they ate. 
A rich deposit of fossils was found, and 
the bones as they were unearthed were 
placed in heaps. * 

On the second morning Indian sentinels 
appeared on the surrounding hills. Out- 
posts of the expedition brought reports of 
threatening preparations for attack. Pro- 
fessor Marsh was undaunted, however, and 
remained another day, in order to pack the 
bones collected so that it would be impossi- 
ble to injure them in transportation. When 
this had been satisfactorily accomplished, he 
stole back through the threatening wilder- 
ness, and arrived safely in New Haven at 
last, with what proved to be the most im- 
portant prehistoric remains. Among the 
fossils secured in face of such danger and 
hardship were the remains of certain of the 
four-toed ancestors of the horse, and it was 
these that created the conviction that the 
horse had its origin in America. 
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‘* Fr1aR ANDREW,” quoth the Lord 
Abbot, as he lay a-dying, ‘ ‘ methinks I 
could now rede thee the riddle of riddles— 
an I had—the time—and—’’ The good 
friar put his ear close to the holy Abbot’s 
lips, but alas! they were silenced for ever. 

Thus passed away the life of the jovial 
and greatly beloved Abbot of the old mon- 
astery of Riddlewell. His merry doings 
are recorded in a curious manuscript that 
came accidentally into my hands a short 
time ago. The monks of Riddlewell Ab- 
bey were noted in their day for the quaint 
enigmas and puzzles that they were in the 
habit of propounding. The Abbey was 
built in the fourteenth century, near a sa- 
cred spring known as the Red-hill Well. 
This became in the vernacular Reddlewell 
and Riddlewell, and under the Lord Abbot 
David the monks evidently tried to justify 
the latter form by the riddles they pro- 
pounded so well. The solving of puzzles 
became the favorite recreation, no matter 
whether they happened to be of a meta- 
physical, philosophical, mathematical, or 
mechanical kind. It grew into an absorb- 
ing passion ‘with them, and, as I have 
shown above, in the case of the Abbot this 
passion was strong even in death. 

It would seem that the words ‘‘ puzzle,”’ 
** problem,”’ ‘‘ enigma,”’ etc., did not oc- 
cur in their vocabulary. They were ac- 
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customed to call every poser a ‘‘ riddle,”’ 
no matter whether it took the form of 
‘* Where was Moses when the light went 
out?’’ or the squaring of the circle. 
On one of the walls in the refectory were 
inscribed the words of Samson, ‘‘I will 
now put forth a riddle to you,’’ to remind 
the brethren of what was expected of 
them; and the rule was that each monk in 
turn should propose some riddle daily to 
the community, the others being always 
free to cap it with another if disposed to 
do so. Abbot David was, undoubtedly, 
the puzzle genius of the monastery, and 
everybody naturally bowed to his decision. 
Only a few of the Abbey riddles have been 
preserved in the manuscript, and I pro- 
pose to select those that seem most inter- 
esting. I shall try to make the conditions 
of the puzzles perfectly clear, so that the 
modern reader may fully understand them, 
and perhaps be amused in trying to find 
some of the solutions. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE FISH-POND. 


At the bottom of the Abbey meads was 
a small fish-pond where the monks used 
to spend many a contemplative hour with 
rod and line. One day, when they had 
had very bad luck and only caught twelve 
fishes among them, Brother Jonathan sud- 























denly declared that as there was no sport 
that day he would put forth a riddle for 
their entertainment. He thereupon took 
twelve fish baskets and placed them at equal 
distances round the pond, as shown in our 
illustration, with one fish in each basket. 

‘* Now, gentle anglers,’’ said he, ‘* rede 
me this riddle of the Twelve Fishes. Start 
at any basket you like, and, always going 
in one direction round the pond, take up 
one fish, pass it over two other fishes, and 
place it in the next basket. Go on again; 
take up another single fish, and, having 
passed that also over two fishes, place it 
in a basket; and so continue your journey. 
Six fishes only are to be removed, and 
when these have been placed, there should 
be two fishes in each of six baskets, and 
six baskets empty. Which of you merry 
wights will do this in such a manner that 
you shall go round the pond as few times 
as possible ? ”’ 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE TWELVE FISH BASKETS. 
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I will explain to the reader that it does 
not matter whether the two fishes that are 
passed over are in one or two baskets, nor 
how many empty baskets you pass. And, 
as Brother Jonathan said, you must always 
go in one direction round the pond (with- 
out any doubling back), and end at the spot 
from which you set out. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PILGRIMS. 


One day when the monks were seated 
at their repast, the Abbot announced that 
a messenger had that morning brought 
news that a number of pilgrims were on 
the road and would require their hospi- 
tality. 

**'You will put them,’’. he said, ‘‘ in 
the square dormitory that has two floors 
with eight rooms on each floor. There 
must be eleven persons sleeping on each 
side of the building, and twice as many 
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8 Rooms on Upper Floor. 


CAN YOU SOLVE THE PUZZLE OF THE 
on the upper floor as on the lower floor. 
Of course every room must be occupied, 
and you know my rule that not more than 
three persons may occupy the same room.”’ 

I give a plan of the two floors, from 
which it will be seen that the sixteen 
rooms are approached by a well staircase 
inthe centre. After the monks had solved 
this little problem and arranged for the ac- 
commodation, the pilgrims arrived, when 
it was found that they were three more in 
number than was at first stated. This 
necessitated a reconsideration of the ques- 
tion; but the wily monks succeeded in get- 
ting over the new difficulty again without 
breaking the Abbot’s rules. The curious 
point of this puzzle is to discover the total 
number of pilgrims. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE TILED HEARTH. 

It seems that it was Friar Andrew who 
first managed to ‘‘ rede the riddle of the 
Tiled Hearth.’’ Yet it was a simple 
enough little puzzle. The square hearth, 
where they burnt their Yule logs, and 
round which they had such merry carous- 
ings, was floored with sixteen large orna- 
mental tiles. When these became cracked 
and burnt with the heat of the great fire, 
it was decided to put down new tiles, 


PILGRIMS, AND TELL 


8 Rooms on Lower Floor. 


HOW MANY SLEPT ON THE FLOORS OF THE DORMITORY ? 


which had to be selected from four differ- 
ent patterns (the Cross, the Fleur-de-lys, 
the Lion, and the Star), but plain tiles 
were also available. The Abbot proposed 
that they should be laid as shown in our 
sketch, without any plain tiles at all; but 
Brother Richard broke in: 

‘*T trow, my Lord Abbot, that a riddle 
is required of me this day. Listen, then, 
to that which I shall put forth. Let these 
sixteen tiles be so placed that no tile shall 
be in line with another of the same de- 
sign’’ (he meant, of course, not in line 
horizontally, vertically, or diagonally) “and 
in such manner that as few plain tiles as 
possible be required.’’ 

When the monks handed in their plans 
it was found that only Friar Andrew had 
hit upon the correct answer, even Friar 
Richard himself being wrong. All had 


used too many plain tiles. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE SACK WINE. 


One day, when seated at table, Brother 
Benjamin was called upon by the Abbot to 
give the riddle that was that day required 
of him. 

‘* Forsooth,’’ said he, ‘‘ I am no good 
at the making of riddles, as thou knowest 
full well; but I have been teasing my poor 
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Drain over a matter 
that I trust some 
among you will ex- 
pound to me, for I 
cannot rede it myself. 
It is this. Mark me 
take a glass of sack 
from this bottle that 
contains a pint of 
wine and pour it into 
that jug which con- 
tains a pint of water. 
Now, I fill the glass 
with the mixture from 
the jug and pour it 
back into the bottle 
holding the sack. 
Pray tell me, have I taken more wine from 
the bottle than water from the jug? Or 
have I taken more water from the jug than 
wine from the bottle ? ’’ 

I gather that the monks got nearer to a 
great quarrel over this little poser than had 
ever happened before. One brother so 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE TILED HEARTH, 


far forgot himself as 
to tell his neighbor 
that ‘‘ more wine had 
got into his pate than 
wit came out of it,’’ 
while another noisily 
insisted that it all de- 
pended on the size of 
the glass and the age 
of the wine. But the 
Lord Abbot _ inter- 
vened, showed them 
what a simple ques- 
tion it really was, and 
restored good feeling 
all round. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE CELLARER. 


Then Abbot David looked grave and 
said that this incident brought to his mind 
the painful fact that John the Cellarer had 
been caught robbing the cask of best Mal- 
voisie that was reserved for special occa- 
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THE CELLARER FELL ON HIS KNEES, CRYING: ‘‘PRITHEE, MY LORD ABBOT, FORGIVE ME!” 
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“A BODY OF CRUSADERS WENT FORTH TO FIGHT,” 


sions. 
in. 

‘** Now, varlet,’’ said the Abbot, as the 
ruddy-faced Cellarer came before him, 
‘* thou knowest that thou wast taken this 
morning in the act of stealing good wine 
that was forbidden thee. What hast thou 
to say for thyself ?”’ 

‘* Prithee, my Lord Abbot, forgive 
me!’’ he cried, falling on his knees. 
‘** Of a truth, the Evil One did come and 
tempt me, and the cask was so handy, and 
the wine was so good withal, and—and I 
had drunk of it ofttimes without being 
found out, and ® 

** Rascal! that but maketh thy fault 


He ordered him to be brought 





the worse! How much wine hast thou 
taken ?’”’ 
‘* Alack-a-day! There were a hundred 


pints in the cask at the start, and I have 
taken me a pint every day this month of 
June—it being to-day the thirtieth thereof 
—and if my Lord Abbot can tell me to a 
nicety how much good wine I have taken 
in all, let him punish me as he will.’’ 

** Why, knave, that is thirty pints.’’ 
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? SAID SIR RALPH DE BOHUN, 

‘* Nay, nay; for each time I drew a 
pint out of the cask I put in a pint of 
water in its stead! ’’ 

It is a curious fact that this is the only 
riddle in the manuscript that is not accom- 
panied by its solution. Is it possible that 
it proved too hard a nut for the monks ? 
There is merely the note, ‘‘ John suffered 
no punishment for his sad fault.’’ 


THE RIDDLE OF THE CRUSADERS. 


On another occasion a certain knight, 
Sir Ralph de Bohun, was a guest of the 
monks at Riddlewell Abbey. Towards 
the close of a sumptuous repast he spoke 
as follows: 

**My Lord Abbot, knowing full well 
that riddles are greatly to thy liking, I will, 
by your leave, put forth one that was told 
unto me in foreign lands. A body of Cru- 
saders went forth to fight the good cause, 
and such was their number that they were 
able to form themselves into a square. 
But on the way a stranger took up arms 
and joined them, and they were then able 























to form exactly thirteen smaller squares. 
Pray tell me, merry monks, how many 
men went forth to battle ? ’’ 

Abbot David pushed aside his plate of 
warden pie, and made a few hasty calcu- 
[lations, 

** Sir Knight,”’ said he at length, ‘‘ the 
riddle is easy to rede. In the first place 
{there were 324 men, who would make a 
square 18 by 18, and afterwards 325 men 
would make 13 squares of 25 Crusaders 
each. But which of you can tell me how 
many men there would have been if, in- 
stead of 13, they had been able to form 113 
squares under exactly the like conditions ?”’ 

The monks gave up this riddle, but the 
Abbot showed them the answer next 
morning. 

THE RIDDLE OF ST. EDMONDSBURY. 

** Tt used to be told at St. Edmonds- 
bury,”’ said Father Peter on one occasion, 
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A RING WAS MADE WITH CHALK ON THE FLOOR OF THE HALL, 
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‘* that many years ago they were so over- 
run with mice that the good Abbot gave 
orders that all the cats from the country 
round should be obtained to exterminate 
the vermin. A record was kept, and at 
the end of the year it was found that every 
cat had killed an equal number of mice, and 
the total was exactly 999,919 mice. How 
many cats do you suppose there were ?”’ 

‘© Methinks one cat killed the lot,’’ said 
Brother Benjamin. 

‘*Qut upon thee, 
cme,” *° 

‘* Well, then,’’ persisted Brother Ben- 
jamin, ‘‘ perchance 999,919 cats each 
killed one mouse.”’ 

‘* No,’’ replied Father Peter, after the 
monks’ jovial laughter had ended, ‘‘ I said 
‘mice’; and all I need add is this—that 
each cat killed more mice than there were 
cats. They told me it was merely a ques- 
tion of the division of numbers, but I know 
not the answer to the riddle.’’ 
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The correct answer is given, but it is 
not shown how they arrived at it. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE FROGS’ RING. 

One Christmas the Abbot offered a prize 
of a large black jack mounted in silver, to 
be engraved with the name of the monk 
who should put forth the best new riddle. 
This tournament of wit was won by 
Brother Benedict, who, curiously enough, 
never before or since gave out anything 
that did not excite the ridicule of his 
brethren. It was called the ‘‘ Frogs’ 
Ring.”’ 

A ring was made with chalk on the floor 
of the hall, and divided into thirteen com- 
partments, in which twelve disks of wood 
(called ‘‘ frogs ”’ 
shown in our illustration, one place being 
left vacant. The numbers 1 to 6 were 
painted white, and the numbers 7 to 12 
black. The puzzle was to get all the 
white numbers where the black ones were, 


(The solutions to the puzzles in the above article 


Tuey strolled along one winter day, 
A man and maid together, 

And as they sauntered through the lane 
They talked about the weather. 


One summer day these two went by, 
Strolling once more together ; 

They looked into each other’s eyes, 
They still talked of the weather. 


Their griefs and j 
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and vice versd. The white frogs moved 
round in one direction, and the black ones 
the opposite way. They may move in 
any order one step at a time, or jumping 
over one of the opposite color to the place 
beyond, just as we play draughts to-day. 
The only other condition is that when all 
the frogs have changed sides, the 1 must 
be where the 12 now is, and the 12 in the 
place now occupied by 1. The puzzle 
was to perform the feat in as few moves 
as possible. How many moves are nec- 
essary ? 

These, then, are a few of the ingenious 
riddles that I deciphered from those old 
manuscripts. I, with a little thought and 
trouble, have solved them all, and you 
will doubtless do the same. 

I will conclude this article in the words 
of the old manuscript: ‘‘ These be some 
of the riddles which the Monks of Riddle- 
well did set forth and expound each to the 
others in the merry days of the good Abbot 
David.’’ 


will appear in EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE next month.) 


A WEATHER FORECAST. 


‘¢ My own, the future’s bright to me, 
Since we shall be together ; 

For us no dark or dreary days; 
Our glass is set ‘ fair weather.’ ”’ 


‘* Dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘ altho’ our hopes 
Are bound up now together, 

We must expect some wintry days, 
As well as sunny weather.’”’ 


And so they started off to share 


joys together; 


They loved each other all their liv es, 
Through fair and stormy weather. 
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By Rosert Durr. 


Nor the first, but certainly the first fa- 
mous royalty who went out in person at 
the head of her troops to fight was Queen 
Boadicea. Hence her place of honor at 
the head of this article. 

To-day kings and queens have practi- 
cally ceased from leading their armies into 
the fray, the last of the fighting sovereigns 
being the great Napoleon. Of course, 
the Emperor William I. of Germany and 
Napoleon III. accompanied their respec- 
tive armies in the Franco-Prussian War, 
but less as commanders than mere specta- 
tors; and equally, of course, the present 
Emperor William may do the same thing, 
should Germany go to war again, though 
I very much doubt whether he would be 
content to remain a mere spectator—a ré/e 
that scarcely seems to fit his character. 

But, if the supreme head of the state is 
no longer a fighting man, the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe, and especially the royal 
family of England, have all through the 
present century given their countries brave 
and capable warriors. 

It was in the wars directly following on 
the French Revolution, and before the rise 
of Bonaparte, that the Duke of York, 
the uncle of Queen Victoria, especially 
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distinguished himself. The Republican 
armies were already successful in all parts 
of Europe. But at the Troisville re- 
doubts, near Cambray, on the Belgian 
frontier, they met one of their severest 
repulses, the opposing hosts being com- 
manded by the Duke of York, who, dur- 
ing the engagement, showed remarkable 
bravery. 

The Duke of Kent, the Queen’s father, 
and brother to the Duke of York, was a 
famous warrior in his day, courageous to 
a degree, and noted tor the severity with 
which he maintained military discipline. 
He saw active service on more than one 
occasion, but especially distinguished him- 
self in the. expedition against the French 
in the West Indian Islands. The impetu- 
ous bravery with which he led the flank 
division against certain important posts, in 
Martinique, became a by-word in the 
army. 

The Crimean War saw no less than 
three members of royal houses at the front 
—the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, and Prince Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The first success of that terrible 
and misguided war—the battle of Alma— 
saw all three actively engaged. The 
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Duke of Cambridge did splendid 
work in the famous storming of 
the great redoubt. At a critical 
stage of the battle he and Sir Colin 
Campbell received orders to take 
this difficult position. The 
Guards and Highland- 
ers advanced in splendid 
order, and, cheered by 
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shell. They encountered the 


Russians, muz- 
zle to muzzle; 
scaled the re- 
doubt; and, 
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fore them, wor 
for the allies 
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their victories. Prince Napoleon also 
carried out one of the most important cAmBaal 
movements of the battle; that of ob- 4 ah 
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H. R. H. the Duke of York, uncle of the 
Queen. 


taining possession of the heights be- 
tween the enemy and the sea. 

At Inkerman all three princes were 
again in the thick of the fight. The 
Duke of Cambridge and his redoubt- 
able Guards were ever in the hottest 
part of the battle, and it was largely 
due to them that the small English 
force was not completely annihilated 
The Duke of York at Troisville redoubts. by the overwhelming Russian columns 
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before the French succeeded in coming to the rescue. 
The casualties were appalling, and the Duke himself 
was severely wounded, and had his horse shot under 
him. 

The Duke of Connaught is another English prince 
of the present century who has gone out with his coun- 
trymen against the foe. It was rather at variance with 
the wishes of his family 
that he determined to 
accompany Sir Garnet, 
now Lord, Wolseley on 
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H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge 
(at the time of the Crimean War). 
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The Duke of Cambridge wounded at Inkerman. 


the expedition which came to so triumphant a close at 
Tel-el-Kebir. Though present at that brilliant engage- 
ment, the Duke was offered no chance of peculiarly 
distinguishing himself. Stationed with the rear-guard, 
he was forced to watch the battle from afar. At the 
commencement of the Transvaal War it was widely 
believed that an important command in South Africa 
would be given to the Duke. It was not to be; but 
when Lord Roberts was ordered to the seat of war, the 
commandership of the forces in Ireland was offered to, 
and accepted by, the Duke. 


Prince Napoleon Bonaparte The story of Prince Louis Napoleon is too well 
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The Emperor William 
and the Crown Prince 
of Prussia watching 
the battle of Sedan. 






known to need a 
detailed recapitu- 
lation’ here. 
When the 
Franco - Prussian 
War broke out he 
accompanied his 
father to the 
frontier, and, at 
the first engage- 
ment, the skir- 
mish at  Saar- 
brick, received 
his famous bap- 
tism of fire. 
** Lulu,’’ as the 
impertinent Pa- 
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many). their heir- 
apparent, 
























watched the conflict from the heights 
overlooking the battle-field, and when 
the Prussians, after a sharp resistance, 
retired, he passed in solemn procession, 
together with his father—that adept in 
The Prince theatrical coups—and the im- 
Imperial. perial cortege, before the 
(Photo by Lon- French troops. Shortly after- 

scopic Co) ward arrived in Paris Napo- 
leon’s celebrated despatch, which set all 
Europe laughing : ‘‘ Louis has undergone 
his baptism of fire,’’ or words to that 
effect. 


In 1879, when the Empire had fallen 
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The death of the Prince Imperial in Zululand. 
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The Duke of Comenayne at bet to, pieces, 

and the 
Emperor and Empress had taken up 
their abode in England, the Prince 
Imperial, as his adherents called him, 
asked leave to serve with the British 
Army in Zululand. It was an awk- 
ward request to accede to, and yet, 
considering the friendly relations be- 
tween the English Court and the ex- 
iled Bonapartes, impossible to refuse. 
The Prince proved a great burden to 
Lord Chelmsford and his officers, who 
had strict injunctions to restrict his 
movements as much as possible, and 
never to allow him out of camp, ex- Re 
cept under a strong escort. Then 
came the catastrophe. The Prince 














The Duke of Connaught 
at the time of the 
Egyptian Campaign. 








(Photo by R. Milne.) 








somehow got 
permission to 
makearecon- 
noissance un- 
accompanied 
by any supe- 
rior officer. 
He foolishly 
disobeyed the 
instructions 
given him at 
the outset, 
and, as a con- 
sequence, fell 
into an am- 
Prince Alexander of Teck in the Matabele War. bush of Zu- 
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the Prince’s constitution. 


Prince He of Battenberg being borne to the 
est African Coast suffering from fever. 
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The melancholy death of Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg is still fresh in the minds of most people. 
When King Prempeh of Ashanti became refractory, 
and an expedition was about to be sent out for the 
purpose of bringing him to order, Prince Henry 
and Prince Christian Victor volunteered their ser- 
vices, and in due course arrived at Cape Coast 
Castle. The march into the interior began, and 
soon the vicious, enervating climate began to tell on 


The expedition was suc- 


cessful, 
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without the 


loss of a drop of 


blood; but 
Prince Hen- 


lus, and was speared to death be- 
fore rescue could arrive. The 
affair caused great consternation in 
England, and the British officer in 
command of the detachment was 
courtmartialed—a mere matter of 


form, as every one knew that 


koomassie the responsibility for his own 


death lay with the victim. 

















Photo by Hughes & Mullins. 


Prince Henry of Battenberg. The last photo 
taken before his departure for the Ashanti 
Campaign. 
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Count Gleichen in his khaki unitorm. 








Count Gleichen, the Queen’s nephew, shot in the neck at the battle of Modder River, 




















ry’s health had been fatally undermined. From Kumassi 
he was borne slowly back to Cape Coast Castle, and, arriv- 
ing there, seemed once again to gather strength. A sud- 
den relapse brought about the end, and, on the 2oth of 
January, the Prince died, the only victim of that little ex- 
pedition. 

In the South African War no less than five princes 
are actively engaged: Prince Christian Victor, Princes 
Adolphus, Alexander, and Francis of Teck, and Count 
Gleichen. Most of them have already been at the front 
on more than one occasion. Prince Christian served in 
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Files Christian Victor. 
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Prince Christian Victor actives at Durban with despatches from 
he Mooi River. 


Ashanti, the Sudan, and other minor cam- 
paigns; Prince Alexander of Teck did good 
work in Matabeleland, and his brother, Prince 
Francis, served as captain in the Egyptian 
war of 1897-98; while Count Gleichen 
had been previously engaged in various expe- 
ditions in the Sudan. In the Transvaal 
Prince Christian was appointed to the staff of 
Captain Percy Scott, at Durban, and has 
made himself useful by bringing despatches 
from the front to Maritzburg and Durban. 
Count Gleichen, who is, by the way, Queen 
Victoria’s nephew, has had sterner experience. 
Under Lord Methuen, he was present at the 
early victories which attended that general’s 
rather too impetuous march to the relief of 
Kimberley, and at the battle of the Modder 


River he received a nasty wound in the neck, 














from which, however, he soon recovered. Photo 


» Adolphus and Francis of Teck, 


Gunn & Stuart. 
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Kwanc Po sat weeping in his attic. 
Tears glistened in his black eyes. Marks 
of other tears stained his yellow cheeks. 
He rocked his thin bones to and fro, in 
his stiff wooden chair by the window, 
from which he could look down into 
Doyers Street far below. He could hear 
the piping cry of the lily-bulb boy, the 
call of the kindling- wood man, the song 
of the duck-egg merchant, and occasionally 
he heard the shrill yells of the little white 
devils who strayed over from the Bowery 
to sell newspapers in the Chinese quar- 
ter. 

He could see the great mob from his 
attic window; the thousands of human 
worms scurrying through Doyers Street, 
yellow men and yellow women, and shin 
men and white women, and children of yel- 
low and white-yellow, and white and yel- 
low-white. 

The human worms in Doyers Street 
were always hurrying—rushing madly, 
aimlessly, and as if from out one passage- 
way into another and back again. The 


hurry of it all seemed very foolish to poor 
Kwang Po, with his thin bones and his 


red, wet eyes—poor Kwang Po who sat — 
weeping in his attic by the window. 

To forget is one of the lost arts, and 
Kwang Po failed utterly in some things. 
He could not get away from himself. He 
tried very hard, but in some strange way 
the tears kept coming, and his eyes saw 
only the brown dust and the blue mould on 
the window pane, and he could hear but 
the sobbing in his own throat, for his black 
eyes were glistening and his yellow cheeks 
were pitted with dead tears. The Great 
Sorrow was upon him. 

Then from a neighboring attic came 
Wong Gee. He shambled through the 
narrow doorway and into the presence of 
Kwang Po, moving very slowly, rolling 
like a barrel, and pushing his fat frame 
into the room, as he had once rolled bales 
of cotton in the warehouses of his great 
uncle, Ham Soy, in Canton. Wong Gee 
breathed heavily, like an elephant, and one 
always knew of his approach by the noise 
of his nostrils, as it preceded him. 

Kwang Po twisted his tear-pitted face 
about painfully to see the intruder, where- 
upon a strange gleam of light pierced his 























clouded brow, and his thin lips moved as 
if a smile had died still-born. His long 
yellow fingers entangled each other, and 
he clasped hands with himself in welcome 
to his neighbor. 

** Ho la Sin Shang!’’ he whined, and 
the green bracelets on his wrists rattled as 
he shook his hands. 

A guttural sound shot out from Wong 
Gee, from the very depths of him; for 
the sound seemed to have its origin in the 
floor beneath him, and to rise like a pain 
through his fat legs, and to tunnel its way 
through the waist of him, and to rush like 
a river along the pipes of his long, brown 
throat, and then to escape at last, between 
his crooked black teeth—to get away with 
an effort like the croaking of a siren 
whistle. 

** Ni ho la sai lo ko? ’”’ said the croak. 

** How are you, my younger brother ?”’ 
the man of the fat legs had asked, at which 
Kwang Po bowed with great dignity, and 
unconsciously allowed his tears to fall with 
tiny splashes upon the red shoes of the 
Wong man. 

** With myself, I am approaching sick- 
ness,’” whined the maker of tears. ‘‘ I 
think soon may I be with the dead ones; 
alas! never will I become a pak ye hung 
(white-haired gentleman).’’ He picked 
up his cap from the floor with a groan 
and placed it upon his head as a mark of 
courtesy to his visitor; and as a further 
means of welcome he brought forth for 
the inspection of Wong Gee some small 
smooth boards to be used in the future as 
a part of his coffin. 

He also brought tea for Wong Gee. 
The long yellow fingers handled the tea- 
pot skilfully, and filled the little thimble- 
cups upon the lacquer tray, and dropped 
the pot back into its wicker basket again. 
Then he bowed very low, holding the tray 
in his two hands. Wong Gee took the 
cup nearest him, and he too bowed very 
low, and they sipped the amber drink in 
silence. 

They sat down together then—Kwang 
of the thin bones and Wong of the fat legs 
—and Kwang poured into the long ears 
of Wong a slow narration of his troubles 
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—his troubles that had been, that still 
were, and of those that were to come. 
In the course of his narrative he went 
backward even to the days of his boyhood 
in the wonderful East land, where first he 
saw the shine of the morning sun. 

_ It must be known that Kwang remem- 
bered very well indeed the days of his 
childhood, and he told Wong Gee of 
youthful sport in the village of Lok Tung, 
which means Broad East, and upon the 
maps made by the great and wise men at 
Pekin, Lok Tung was a small circle di- 
rectly in the centre of a great square called 
the Province of Lok Tung. 

His father had been a farmer, and his 
ancestors for centuries had also been 
farmers, and in the family plot of the 
Kwangs in the ancestral graveyard on the 
outskirts of Lok Tung the many dead 
ones were laid away in rows and tiers, 
with little alleyways between, and there 
were so many hundreds of them it re- 
minded the Fan Kwais, or foreign devils, 
who came that way, of a Dutch garden 
of cabbages in the Low Country. 

He grew reminiscent, and as he went 
on, he placed his yellow hands familiarly 
upon the knees of Wong, and his head 
turned like a weather vane, and he talked 
into the left ear of Wong Gee, and poured 
the story of his sorrows in a perfect shower 
of words over the defenceless head of 
Wong Gee. ° 

‘* Even in the beginning, the luck of 
evil came near to me!’’ whined the maker 
of tears. ‘‘ Even so quickly as my little 
mother brought home the gifted and illus- 
trious Kong See, doctor of the Stars and 
Moon, who read for me the Heavens, as 
he had read the Heavens for my older 
brothers and even my father before them. 
Kong See said for me in his wise tongue 
whether there would come good or evil, 
in the days when I would grow to be 
great as a man, like my honorable father 
and my illustrious brother. But all mv 
days have been evil and the luck of the 
stars for me has been vile from the begin- 
ning.”’ 

‘* Huh!’’ was the comment of Wong 


Gee as he brought forth a bag of snuff 
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from beneath the folds of his blue silk 
blouse. ‘‘ Huh!’’ he repeated when he 
had partaken liberally of the powder. 

As he talked of his childhood Kwang 
Po had grown radiant of face, and there 
were moments when his great sorrow left 
him, only to return again, like the going 
and coming of a blush upon his cheek. 
He went on with his narrative: 

‘* My honorable father, the old head, 
was a poor farmer in Lok Tung, and he 
could ill afford me to leave the toil of the 
meadow to occupy my hours with the 
schoolmaster. Sometimes in certain of 
the seasons the school I attended for hours 
two, as the morning came, but in the day 
mostly I tilled the soil for my father, in 
his wide fields of the rice and the mul- 
berry, and the peas and the bamboo, and 
the sugar-cane.”’ 

Kwang heaved a long, deep sigh, and 
hastened with his narrative. 

** One day I went with my cousins to 
Hong Kong, and with the great Six Com- 
panies we entered into an agreement, and 
with the consent of my honorable father, 
I made contract that the Six Companies 
send me with my cousins and other young 
men to the States of the United People. 
So I did leave my home-kin, my little 
mother and my illustrious brothers, and 
did make the long sailing across the won- 
derful green sea to the Golden East. In 
weeks, four, we left behind us the great 
house on the water, and on the land of 
the Oregon we walked, and to live there 
and work again in the city called as Port- 
land we proceeded. But I tilled the soil 
no longer there, but instead cleansed the 
garments of the white men and the robes 
of the pretty women of the white men. 

** Then began the evil days for me. I 
turned away my face from ‘the great god 
Confucius, and I no more bowed my head 
to the golden joss of my people, for I 
went to the joss of the white Christians 
and the School of Sunday called the mis- 
sion, which they said would be my abiding 
place forever. The Christians of the mis- 


sion were good to me and kind to me, even 
to me, the poor son of a poor farmer of 


Lok Tung. 


They said to me I would be 
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illustrious and honorable, even more hon- 
orable than my honorable father, and more 
illustrious than my illustrious brother. 

‘Of the months ten, after I came to 
the States of the United People, I then 
met at the School of Sunday, the Ray of 
the Starlight. My own people called her 
Ah Hing Cheng, she, the fair maid of the 
rose cheeks and the beautiful eyes. Like 
myself she became as the white Christians, 
and turned away from the joss of her great 
uncles, and she sat in the mission place in 
the corner with the women. 

‘*] showed my teeth to her, likewise 
the white of my eye, and in return she 
laughed with me, and soon the love in our 
poor hearts became as a river flowing rap- 
idly to the sea. Then happiness was mine, 
and my strong arms were always about 
her. 

** Of the years four, I saw first my Ray 
of the Starlight, of the years three she took 
my arm to the mission place in wedlock 
and to the Peace Justice also in marriage 
we went a second time. Of the years 
two, Ah Hing Cheng, of the beautiful eyes 
and the cheeks of the roses, with me ar- 
rived in New York, the wonderful city, 
and in the little home of Doyers Street we 
have lived. Long time ago Ah Hing told 
me of the great city and the wonders of 
the great city, and to make happy days 
for her, I consented to come here with the 
Ray of the Starlight. 

** Alas! the evil and the vileness again 
comes fourfold, for in the shining of the 
last silver moon, two strangers came to 
the great city from the west. Their gar- 
ments dimmed the glory of the summer 
sun. They talked in many tongues. In 
the French they spoke with the easy 
tongue of the Cantonese. Wee Get and 
Wo Got were the names of the strangers. 
Many were the gold and silver coins they 
carried in their purses, and at the table of 
fan tan and the dominoes, they were great 
with their luck, and thus increased their 
fortunes, and they gave to their friends 
dinners and feasts and were the illustrious 
ones, both in the day and in the night. 

‘** Black was the morning when Wee 


Get found my Ray of the Starlight. She 




















looked upon 
him with her 
beautiful eyes. 
She trembled 
when he spoke 
words to her 
and he made 
fresh roses to 
bloom upon 
her cheeks. 
With her fan 
from the win- 
dow she made 
signs to him, 
and often she 
passed away 
from my door 
to see the il- 
lustrious 
stranger from 
the west.’’ 
Kwang Po 
paused for a 
moment, 
whereupon 
Wong Gee 
folded his 
hands _ across 
his fatness 


and cried ‘* Ho! Ho!”’ 

Kwang Po proceeded with the 
tales of his great sorrow. 

** My honorable cousin, Kwang 
Koo Chee, my friend, came to my 
door with the news for my hear- 
He told me, with my very 


ing. 
watchful eyes, 
to look closely 
upon my wife. 
‘Her beauti- 
ful eyes,’ he 
said, ‘were 
too often 
turned to Wee 
Get,’ and I 
heard him 
truly, for the 
day of the 
next morning, 
I followed 
about with my 
cunning, and 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS ONE. 
























































happiness.’” 














Gee, shaking his 


























threw at me a defiance. 
me names of many dogs and he pro- 
claimed Ah Hing Cheng as the wife 
of his own heart, and not of my 
heart, and he proclaimed that to San 
Francisco they were about to journey 
by the rail in search of peace and 
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I saw Wee 
Get play his 
lover looks 
upon my Ray 
of the Star- 
light, and I 
followed her, 
like the dog 
of the sharp 
nose, to the 
railway place, 
where Wee 
Get was 
waiting. 

‘* My eyes 
were then 
open widely, 
and I saw that 
she was to go 
away with 
him, and with 
a loud outcry 
I made haste 
to recover my 
Ray of the 
Starlight. I 
cried to the 
Blue-coat-man 
of the buttons 
in brass, and 
he followed as 
I wished and 
laid upon my 
Ah Hing 
Cheng the 
weight of his 
great hand. 
Wee Get then 
He called 


‘*He! He!’’ burst out Wong 


fat sides with 


laughter, for he had foreseen the 
outcome of the romantic drama pic- 
tured to him by Kwang Po, and he 
imagined the Ray of the Starlight, 
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‘* So, SO, MY ILLUSTRIOUS NEIGHBOR, WEEP NOT FOR A WOMAN 


weeping and penitent, returning to her 
attic upon the arm of the illustrious one, 
her husband. 

Kwang Po scowled at the merriment 
of Wong Gee, and shook his head with 
anger. Then he stammered on with the 
finale of his narrative. 

‘*To the Blue-coat-man I declared 
that the beautiful eyes were the eyes of 
my wife, and she was running away from 
my home with Wee Get, the stranger 
from the west. She turned like the wind 
and denied me, and to the Blue-coat-man 
she proclaimed loudly : 

‘* «| know not this man. 
husband, Wee Get.’ ”’ 

The face of Wong Gee grew very sober 
and very earnest, as his friend confided 
this to him, and what was to come he 
awaited impatiently. He asked Kwang 
Po: 

‘* The Blue-coat-man he told you to 
take home with you, your wife ?’ 


I know my 


Wong Gee saw in a moment that 
he had asked the wrong thing, for 
Kwang Po set his thin lips firmly, and 
shook his head from side to side. Then 
he explained with many gestures what 
the Blue-coat-man had said; how he 
had told him to go about his business, 
and poor Kwang, fearful of the wrath 
of the Blue-coat-man, had obeyed the 
mandate of the official meekly and 
with haste. 

Wong Gee, with a face of sympa- 
thy, listened very courteously as 
Kwang Po concluded: 

** Thus, most illustrious neighbor,”’ 
he said, ‘‘the Ray of the Starlight 
shines no more upon my heart. I 
am alone and unhappy to the depths 
of me, and Ah Hing Cheng, of the 
beautiful eyes and the cheeks of the 
roses, is eating her rice cake, far away 
from my loneliness, under the love 
looks of Wee Get, and I am desolate.’’ 

Kwang Po buried his face in the 
tangle of his long fingers, and he 
wept. Wong Gee soothed him with 
a crooning voice, and then, with a 

1» smile of the cynic, told him a story. 

‘¢ THlustrious neighbor!’’ he said. 

** Weep not your eyes for women. Once 

of the years six, I bought for me a wife 

with four hundred dollars. She died of the 

coughing. Once of the years four, I 

bought for my home another wife for two 

hundred dollars. She with Ah Chung See 
ran away from me. Once of the years 

two, I bought for one hundred dollars a 

third wife. She So! So! my illus- 

trious neighbor, weep not for a woman. 

They are like the fishes in the Great Sea. 

You lose one, or two, or three; it is well, 

for another you can catch very quickly.”’ 

Wong Gee rose in his majesty and 
rolled out of the narrow attic door. 

‘* Go slowly,’’ cried Kwang Po, sadly, 
as a farewell to his neighbor. Bravely 
enough he again tried to get away from 
himself, and to forget the Ray of the Star- 
light, the pretty Ah Hing Cheng of the 
beautiful eyes. There was a sobbing in 
his throat, his black eyes glistened, and 
fresh tears fell upon his yellow cheeks. 
































DAY 


By B. M. 

Ir was in Paris that the day nursery 
had its origin. There first the rich people 
and priests began to inquire into the des- 
tiny of poor infants. The Abbé Ansault 
in more than one stirring sermon begged 
the people to consider what must become 
of the workingman’s child, whose mother 
and father are both obliged to abandon it 
during the day while in search of the 
daily bread. Philanthropists became inter- 
ested, and on the 14th of November, 
1884, the first day nursery, or créche, as it 
was called in France, was founded in the 
Rue de Chaillot. The object was to give 
to the children of poor working-people 
pure air, wholesome food and plenty of 
it, cleanliness, and unfailing care; and to 
give to the mother in this way freedom to 
work without anxiety, to help her with 


THE BABIES ARE GIVEN A BATH AND PUT INTO FRESH CLOTHES, 


NURSERIES. 
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the care of the child without relieving her 
of this essential duty. The first créches 
met with much opposition, but before 
long they overcame popular prejudice, and 
were patronized as now in every part of 
Paris, and incorporated into the city gov- 
ernment. 

The day nurseries in New York, which 
are typical of those in other cities of the 
States, are all supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. There are over fifty of them, 
and they are of every denomination and 
nationality. “They have been founded one 
by one as need presented, generally in the 
poorest parts of the city, with the idea of 
helping penniless mothers to become bread 
winners, and always with the fundamental 
conviction that the poorest home is better 
than the best institution, 
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THE PLAYROOM IS DIVIDED INTO SECTIONS FOR CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGES. 


Like every metropolis, New York is 
less one big city than an aggregation of 
small towns. In Paris and London the 
nature of these small towns or quarters is 
determined by the industry pursued in 
them, but in New York the large foreign 
population, which is dispersed throughout 
the city for work, in settling divides into 
its separate nationalities, each giving to 
the district it chooses the appearance and 
character of its motherland, being, in all 
but its written laws, French, German, 
Hebrew, Chinese, or Italian, as the case 
may be; and the day nurseries take their 
nationality from that of the children who 
chiefly patronize them. At the day nur- 
sery in Suffolk Street, which is in the heart 
of the Jewish quarter, for example, there 
is not one Christian child. The signs over 
shop-doors are all in Hebrew; the women 
go about the streets without hats, their 
glossy black hair uncovered, and a bright- 
colored scarf knotted about the neck; 
under the corner houses there are open-air 


booths whose owners deal in Hebrew pam- 
phlets bound with bright-colored paper, 
and in the Hebrew journals published daily 


in the quarter. Hung in the butcher’s 
shop-window, which is always an indica- 
tion of local income and character, there 
are cuts of animal substance unknown to 
the up-town butcher. Many of the shops 
have painted emblems over the door. 
Even in the winter the people are much 
in the street, and except for the rows of 
tenements which line it, the place is for- 
eign in.appearance. 

The Suffolk Street day nursery occupies 
a small wooden building, and is patronized 
daily by fifty or sixty Jewish children va- 
rying from ten days old to seven years. 
There is a Jewish matron who supervises 
the work under the direction of a board of 
managers; there is a trained nurse for the 
youngest children, and two kindergartners 
for the older ones. The nursery is visited 
daily by a young Hebrew doctor, who 
treats all mild indispositions, and recom- 














mends serious cases for care outside of 
the nursery, where they may not remain 
when ill. It is open from seven in the 
morning until seven at night. Once in 
its history an infant was placed on the 
kitchen table at half-past six, before the 
matron was up and when only the cook 
was about. No word of any kind was left 
with the child, and no one ever returned 
to claim it, so after two days it was sent 
to join its forlorn companions in misery at 
the Foundling Asylum on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

Just beyond the Hebraic pale, in Essex 
Street, is the Episcopal Pro-Cathedral Day 
Nursery, under the supervision of Bishop 
Potter and a board of lady managers. 
The matron is an ext:emely capable 
trained nurse and she has an able assistant. 
Having but an average of eighteen chil- 
dren a day under their care, owing to the 
limited space allowed them, they can de- 
vote themselves in such a way to each as 
to make all clean, obedient, and cheerful. 
The babies are brought in the morning by 
their mothers on their way to work; they 
are given a bath and put into fresh clothes 
belonging to the nursery, while their own 
garments are aired and fumigated during 
the day; each child has a clean white crib, 
and is fed and cared for carefully. At 
about one o’clock, eight or ten children 
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who have outgrown the nursery and passed 
on to the public school, return during the 
midday recess for an ample meal of soup 
and bread, and a quiet nap in a neat white 
iron bed, where they climb after removing 
their boots and their blouses, and placing 
them in an orderly fashion at the side of 
the crib. The pleasant, tidy room, its 
well-mannered matron, and the charm of 
good management have a telling influence. 

‘* This baby was brought in covered 
with dirt, and not appearing like a human 
being,’’ the matron related, ‘‘ and now 
look at it.’” I did so, and saw a pale baby, 
clean and fresh, but listless, as though fa- 
tigued and glad to rest. Its mother, de- 
serted. by an_ incapable, irresponsible 
husband, had gone into a belt factory 
which paid her $2.75 a week for ten 
hours’ work a day. She and the baby lived 
in a room whose only light and air came 
through a small skylight, rendered use- 
less by winter snows and summer rains. 
For this room the mother paid $1.00 a 
week, and it is difficult to imagine what 
she would have done without the hospital- 
ity of the nursery. Because of it, she 
worked with a light heart, she worked 
well, she stood a chance of promotion. 

In the Fourth and Seventh wards, which 
include Cherry Street, Catherine Slip, 
Water Street, some of the East Side river 

















EACH BABY HAS A CLEAN WHITE CRIB. 
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A FREE LUNCH AND SUPPER FOR EACH CHILD, 


front—covering in all an area of seventy 
acres—there is a population of 70,800 


souls. There are one or two areas as 
crowded as this in London; in some parts 
of India there are as many as 866 souls to 
an acre, but in no part of the world is there 
such crowding for so great an area as here 
in the Fourth and Seventh wards of New 
York City. If the people were ordered 
out of the houses there would not be room 
enough for them all to stand in the 
streets. 

There was formerly a day nursery sup- 
ported by the Salvation Army in Cherry 
Street, but this has been abandoned, 
doubtless for the lack of funds, and the 
only one now in this quarter is at the 
Catherine Slip Mission. Between forty 
and fifty children are cared for daily at 
this nursery, and as many more are turned 
away weekly, for though the Mission oc- 
cupies an entire house, it cannot meet the 
demands of a neighborhood so crowded. 
About one-half of the children’s mothers 


are widows, members of the great army 
of scrubwomen whose lack of training for 
some craft forbids them from any more 
profitable occupation than cleaning the 
floors and windows of offices and stores. 
Some of them have been abandoned by 
their husbands, but others have good hus- 
bands who, with the best will in the world, 
cannot meet the demands of their large 
and hungry families. In such cases as 
these the mother has proved that the home 
is cleaner and healthier, and the family 
more prosperous in every way, when the 
day nursery is patronized. Instead ot 
endeavoring to make parlor, kitchen, and 
nursery out of one room, nurse, cook, 
and maid of herself, and all more or less 
unsuccessfully, she places her babies in 
competent, skilful hands, devotes herself 
with a mind at ease to work she can do 
well, and, thus enabled to become a bread 
winner, she makes not infrequently $4.00 
or $5.00 a week, which, added as supple- 
ment to the father’s wages, enables them 














to have a cheerful, pleasant home. It is 
for this that the nursery is intended. 

Certain regulations are common to the 
nurseries of all denominations and nation- 
alities. They all receive children from 
ten days to seven years old; they are all 
open from seven in the morning until 
seven in the evening, except on Sundays 
and holidays, when the bread-winning 
mother is free and can look after her chil- 
dren at home. They all exact a medical 
examination of each child before it is re- 
ceived into the nursery; they all make 
a nominal charge of five cents a day to 
parents who can afford to pay this much; 
they all give a lunch and supper free to 
each child daily, and most of them make 
donations of clothes to children and 
mothers. 

In actual management the nurseries 
differ widely, however, depending for this 
upon the individuality of the matrons and 
the board of managers. ‘The day nursery 
in West Forty-fourth Street is entirely 
patronized by German Protestants, for ex- 
ample, and no attempt is made here to do 
more than simply keep the children out of 
danger. At the large nursery and free 
school, 69 South Washington Square, in 
connection with the Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which is in the heart of the poor 
French quarter, over one hundred poor 
Catholic children are in attendance daily. 

The Presentation Day Nursery in East 
Thirty-third Street is entirely managed by 
a benevolent American lady, who goes 
daily to the large hotels and restaurants 
with a basket under her arm, to beg for 
the children’s dinners. 

When I had thus seen innumerable day 
nurseries, innumerable babies in pink 
wrappers, asleep in white beds, countless 
well-behaved children in blue aprons play- 
ing intelligent kindergarten games and 
learning to be usefui in a variety of ways, 
I began to feel that this was perhaps the 
natural way for children to be, orderly, 
clean, and obedient. ‘‘ How is this? ”’ 
I said to the matron of the Catherine Slip 
Mission. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to 
see one of the homes where these orderly 
children come from,’’ she answered, and 
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led the way straight to a tenement in 
Water Street. We climbed five flights of 
dark, uneven wooden stairs. On the first 
landing we met a bow-legged child of 
three making his way down to the street. 
Both stockings hung down over his shoe- 
tops, his hands and face were dirty, and 
his apron was both dirty and torn. He 
clutched the bannister and stumbled past 
us down to play on the mud heap in the 
gutter. 

‘* That’s one that we have no room for 
at the nursery,’’ said the matron. 

She rapped on a rattling wooden door 
with two broken panes of glass near the top 
of it. There was a scampering of loose- 
shod feet, and the door opened. A father 
and four young children, the mother in 
bed with a baby nine days old, greeted us. 
Two older children were at work, and five 
of them had died, making in all fourteen, 
and the mother was thirty-four years old. 

There was a stove and a table and a 
bed in the room where they all lived, 
and under the table there was a bed, and 
under the bed there was: another bed. 
They were about to have dinner when we 
went in—two small slices of corned beef, 
a few boiled potatoes, and a cup of strong 
green tea. They welcomed the matron 
heartily. ‘‘ See what a fine boy he is,’’ said 
the mother, holding the wizened baby face 
upto the light. ‘‘This is my fourteenth. 
Some chucks ’em out in the ash-barrel, 
but I don’t see how they kin do it. They 
can’t have no heart. Why,’’ she said, 
lifting the baby’s shrivelled hands, ‘‘ this 
little one is just as important to God as 
you and I.’’ The children swung back 
and forth on their father’s arm, staring, 
while he made apologies for the dirt and un- 
tidiness. ‘‘ When the mother’s sick we 
don’t get much done,’’ he said. The 
matron laid a parcel of warm clothes on 
the bed for the baby, and with many con- 
gratulations and admonitions went out, 
closing the door behind her. 

‘* That is where the pink-wrappered 
babies come from,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think the day nursery does a great, 
far-reaching work, of incalculable benefit 
to the laboring classes ? tag 
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NEGRO SERENADE. 


De moon am shinin’ bright on de melons in de patch, 
But I don’t care! Let ’em stay! 

I turn my eyes away, for fear dey’re goin’ to stray, 
For I’m gwine to serenade Belinda May! 

Oh, Belinda! Ope dat winder! 
No melon am so plump an’ sweet as you. 

Ill lub you all my life, so come an’ be my wife, 


An’ all de day an’ night I’ll lub you true! 


De chickens am asleep on de roost as I pass, 
But I don’t care! Let ’em stay! 

I turn my eyes away, for fear dey’re goin’ to stray, 
For I’m off to serenade Belinda May. 

Oh, Belinda! Ope dat winder! 
No chicken am so tender, lub, as you. 

Come home to roost wid me, my little wife to be, 


An’ all de day an’ night I’ll lub you true. 


De darkies down below hab all gone to de ball; 
But I don’t care! Get away! 
One darkey won’t be dere who can far outstep ’em all, 
For I’m off to serenade Belinda May. 
Oh, Belinda! Ope dat winder! 
We’ll dance by de shinin’ ob de moon. 
Oh, come an’ be my wife, a partner for my life, 
An’ we’ll dance while de banjo am in tune. 
H. J. NicHo ts. 























I. 


MapaMe Oca BorcensKky would 
never, I am sure, of her own accord, have 
resumed her duties as political agent to the 
Russian Government. 

When, two years ago, she had married 
Eugen Borgensky, a Pole, she had made 
both to herself and to him a solemn promise 
to renounce once for all a métier which, after 
all, most honest-minded persons would un- 
doubtedly call that of a spy. And when, on 
the occasion of His Imperial Majesty the 
Tsar’s visit to Vienna, Count Gulohoff 
approached her on the subject of her re- 


turning to the service of her country, she. 


gave him a most emphatic refusal. I have 
it on the surest authority that this refusal 
annoyed and disappointed Count Gulohoff 
very considerably. He was at the time head 
of the third section of the Russian police, 
and had been specially ordered to watch over 
his Imperial master during the latter’s stay 
in Vienna, and there was in his mind a 
suspicion, almost amounting to a certainty, 
that some plot was being brewed by the 
young Poles—chiefly wealthy and of noble 
parentage—who lived in Vienna, and had 
already given the home government one 
or two unpleasant nuts to crack. 







Madame Olga Borgensky was just the 
person to help him to discover the head- 
quarters of these young fire-eaters—she 
went everywhere, knew everybody—and 
if Count Gulohoff could have succeeded in 
dispatching one or two of them to cool in 
Siberia, he certainly would have been hap- 


pier. But Madame Borgensky was ob- 
durate—at any rate, at first. 

During the early part of the evening at 
Princess Leminoff’s ball, the indefatigable 
and diplomatic Count Gulohoff had made 
many an attack on her firmness of purpose, 
but she had an army of excuses and reasons 
at her command, and yet one little incident 
caused her suddenly to change her resolution. 

It was after supper, during the czimbalom 
solo so exquisitely played by Derék Miksa, 
the czigany. Madame Borgensky was 
standing close to the band with her part- 
ner, young Prince Leminoff, and round 
her she noticed most of the young Poles 
that were such a thorn in the flesh to the 
Russian Government. She found herself 
wondering, while listening to Prince Lemi- 
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noff’s softly whispered nothings, whether 
it was mere coincidence that they each 
wore a red carnation in their buttonhole.- 
The next moment she distinctly caught sight 
of a scrap of blue paper being slipped from 
the hand of Count Zamoisky into that of 
Dimitri Golowine, and then on to young 
Natcheff. I suppose it must have been that 
slip of paper that did the mischief, for one 
may as well expect a spaniel not to take to 
the water after a wild duck than ask Madame 
Olga Borgensky not to follow up a political 
intrigue when she had by chance caught 
one thread. 

In an instant the old instinct was aroused. 
Forgotten were her promises to her husband, 
the dangers she so often had to pass, the 
odiousness attached to her former calling. 
She saw but one thing; that was the slip of 
blue paper which, undercover of the pathetic 
Magyar love-songs, was being passed from 
hand to hand, and the contents of which 
she felt bound to know, in the interests of 
Russia, of the Tsar, whose life perhaps 
was being endangered by the plans of these 
fanatical plotters. 
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MADAME BORGENSKY SANK 
BACK INTO AN ARMCHAIR. 
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*¢ Prince Leminoff, I feel 
hot and faint; please take 
me into the next room at 
once,’’ she sighed, half clos- 
ing her eyes, and tottering 
as if about to fall. 

The young man started 
and turned a little pale. His 
fingers closed tightly over a 
scrap of blue paper that had 
just been thrust into his 
hand; but his tremor was 
only momentary. The next 
instant he was leading the 
now almost fainting lady 
into the smoking-room, 
where a bright blaze was 
burning in the _ hearth. 
Madame Borgensky sank 
back into an armchair close 
to the fire. 

‘* Now light a cigarette, 
Prince,’’ she said, when she 
had recovered a little; **the 
smell of the smoke would 
do me good. Really that 
music had got on my nerves.’” And she 
pushed the gold étui of cigarettes, that 
stood invitingly near, towards her young 
partner, who, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and with the greatest sang-froid, folded 
the compromising paper he was still clutch- 
ing into a long narrow spill, and after 
holding it to the fire one moment, was 
proceeding to light a cigarette with it, when: 

«¢ Allow me, Prince; thank you,’’ said 
Madame Borgensky, gently taking it from 
between his fingers, and, with an apolo- 
getic smile, she lighted her own cigarette. 
To blow out the flame, throw the paper 
on the floor, and place her foot on it was 
the work of but a second, and the young 
Pole had barely realized what had actually 
happened when a cheery voice spoke to 
him from the door. 

«¢ Prince Leminoff, the last quadrille is 
about to commence. Everybody is wait- 
ing for you. Are you dancing it with 
Madame Borgensky?’’ And the Abbé 
Rouget, smiling and rubbing his little 
white hands, trotted briskly into the room. 

“Shall we go, Madame? ”’ said the 














young Prince after a slight hesitation, and 
offering the lady his arm. 

‘¢ Please let me stay here a little while 
longer and finish my cigarette in peace. 
I really do not feel up to dancing just at 
this moment. I will give you an extra 
valse later on if you like.’’ 

‘© If Madame Borgensky will grant me 
the much sought for privilege,’’ said the 
Abbé, ‘*I should deem myself very lucky 
to be allowed to keep her company for 
half-an-hour.’’ 

‘*¢ At any other time, Monsieur |’ Abbé, 
I should only be too happy,’’ said Madame 
Borgensky, ‘* but just now I really would 
prefer tobe alone. Five minutes’ quiet 
will set me up for the rest of the evening.’’ 

**'Your wishes are my commands, 
Madame; I will read my breviary till the 
sound of your voice calls me to your 
side.”’ 

And taking Prince Leminoff’s arm, the 
Abbé led him towards the door. As soon 
as they were out of earshot: 

‘* There is something amiss,’’ said the 
Abbé. ‘** What is it? ”’ 

‘¢ Only this,’’ replied the young Pole. 
‘A scrap of blue paper, containing our 
final arrangements for to-morrow night, is 
at the present moment under Madame 
Borgensky’s foot. It is partly burnt. 
Can your Reverence find out how much 
of it has remained, and if there is any 
danger in proceeding to-morrow? ”’ 

‘* Easily, my son, quite easily; and if 
there is, I will find means to warn you— 
but if all is safe, I will wear the red carna- 
tion, as usual, at Madame Borgensky’s 
ball. Say nothing to the others till then.’’ 

And the Abbé turned on his heel, and 
taking a breviary out of his pocket, sat 
down in a chair opposite Madame Borgen- 
sky, and proceeded to read the Latin text 
in a half-audible voice, apparently not tak- 


ing the slightest notice of the lady. Olga 


Borgensky, however, had not yet suc- 
ceeded in picking up the paper from un- 
der her foot; she was burning with 
impatience to know the contents, and her 
excitement became such that she could 
only with the greatest difficulty conceal it 
from the Abbé. 
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At length she could endure the suspense 
no longer, and she was just stooping for- 
ward to pick up the paper at all hazards, 
when the voice of Count Gulohoff startled 
her. He drew a stool close to her, and 
said in a low whisper: 

‘¢ Eh bien, Madame? You see, I come 
back, an unvanquished enemy, to renew 
the attack.’’ 

‘¢] may be able to serve Russia and 
help you, Monsieur,’’ Madame Borgen- 
sky said excitedly from behind her fan. 
‘© Come to my ball to-morrow, and if | 
find no means of speaking to you privately 
before then, I will slip a letter for you in- 
side the pink Sévres vase that, as you 
know, stands in the centre of the mantel- 
piece in the ballroom. And now take the 
Abbé away if you can.’’ Then she said 
ina louder tone of voice: ** What a gay 
and animated dance this has been, even 
M, l’Abbé there has been reading his 
prayers with holy joy and vigorous piety, 
but I confess I am getting very tired, and 
would be so grateful if somebody will find 
out for me if Eugen Borgensky is in the 
ballroom and ready to take me home.’’ 

‘¢T will go and find him at once,”’ said 
Count Gulohoff rising, ‘‘and will your 
Reverence,’’ he added, turning to the 
Abbé, ‘‘ give me my revenge at piquet? ”’ 

*©Oh! ah! yes! Did your Excellency 
speak to me? ”’ said his Reverence, as if 
waking froma dream. ‘‘ Forgive me, I 
was enjoying half-an-hour’s communion 
with the saints, which is most refreshing 
during the turmoil of a mundane gathering. 
What did your Excellency say? ”’ 

‘¢] merely asked if you would care now 
to give me my revenge at piquet; if so, 
we had better go at once and secure a table 
before there is a rush for the cardroom.”’ 

‘© With all the pleasure in life,’’ said 
the cheerful little Abbé, and putting his 
breviary into his pocket, he followed Count 
Gulohoff into the ballroom. 


Il. 


At last! She was alone! Olga Bor- 


gensky drew from under her foot the scrap 








of paper, and feverishly unfolded and 
smoothed it. It had been more than half 
burnt, but the contents, such as they were, 
fully compensated her for all the difficul- 
ties she had encountered. 

This is what she read: 
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At her ball 
then, in her 
home, which 
had been so 
hospitably 
opened to these 
young plotters, 
their infamous 
schemes were 
to be consum- 
mated. 

No doubt ex- 
isted in her 
mind. His 
Majesty the 
Tsar, as was 
well known, 
meant to honor 
her by appear- 
ing at her ball 
for an hour or 
so on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

When he re- 
entered ‘his 
carriage,” a 
bomb would be 
‘¢ thrown with- 
out much ’’ risk 
of detection, as the crowd would be 
sure to be very dense. In the meanwhile 
the conspirators meant to draw ‘lots as 
to who’’ should be the actual assassin, 
and this they meant to do during the 
**ezimbalom solo,’’ probably in the card 
or billiard-room, and those that were will- 
ing to perpetrate this dastardly deed, and 
thus to sacrifice themselves as well as their 
family, were to wear a ‘‘red carnation,”’ 
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which was evidently the badge of the fra- 
ternity. 

The terrible part of the whole thing 
in Madame Borgensky’s mind was that, 
as the infamous plot was to be carried 
through in her house, she, and especially 
her husband,.were certain to be suspected 
of some sort of connivance, and might 
thereby lose their liberty, probably their 


lives. 
Ah! how she 
hated these 


plotters now, 
with a_ bitter, 
deadly hatred, 
the hatred of 
the Russian 
against the Pole, 
the hatred born 
of fear! How 
thankful she was 
that Count Gu- 
lohoff had in- 
duced her to spy 
on them; she 
did not regret 
her action now, 
as at one mo- 
) ment she feared 

she would 
do. 

‘“Why, my 
darling, how 
pale and agitated 
you look,’’ said 
a loving voice, 
close to her el- 
‘Suow paLe ayp bow. ‘**Count 

acitated You Gulohoff _ told 

cnn clactt, me you had’ not 
HER ELBOW. been well, and 
I have ordered 

the carriage to take you home.’’ 

And Eugen Borgensky bent anxiously 
over his young wife, and scanned her wan- 
looking features and wild eyes. 

‘¢ It is nothing, dear,’’ she said; ‘a lit- 
tle too much excitement, I think. ,1 will 
make my adieux to Princess Leminoff, 
and we will go home at once.’? When 
she joined him again a moment later, all 
her wonted composure had returned. 






























III. 


The Borgensky’s ball was to be one of 
the most brilliant functions of the season. 
Everybody had said so, for weeks past, 
ever since it had become generally known 
that his Imperial Majesty, the Tsar, meant 
to honor Olga Borgensky by being her 
guest for that evening. Everything the fair 
Russian did, she did well. The giving of 
entertainments she had studied and culti- 
vated till she had brought it to the level of 
high art. She had been the Queen of 
Vienna society for some years now, ever 
since she had married Eugen Borgensky, 
the friend and confidant of his Eminence 
the Cardinal Primate of Hungary. All 
the doors of the most exclusive Vienna 
cliques had been widely thrown open for 
her, and tout Je monde flocked to her 
soirées. 

It was ten o’clock, and Madame Bor- 
gensky, exquisitely dressed and covered with 
diamonds, was ready to receive her guests, 
with the calm and grace that characterizes 
the ‘*grande dame.’’ A very careful ob- 
server, such as her husband probably, 
might, perhaps, notice that her hand shook 
slightly as she held it out to each fresh ar- 
rival, that her cheeks were unusually pale, 
and her lips quivered from time to time; 
also, that whenever she looked away from 
the door that gave access to her guests, it 
was to glance at the fine Italian marble 
mantelpiece at the furthest end of the ball- 
room, where a magnificent pale pink Sévres 
vase of beautiful proportions and graceful 
lines stood in the centre among a multi- 
tude of other equally beautiful knick- 
knacks and silver trinkets of all kinds. 

‘¢ Ah, M. l’Abbé, I am charmed to see 
you,’’ said Madame Borgensky, as the 
Abbé Rouget, his breviary between his 
fingers, his fat face beaming with prom- 
ises of enjoyment, arrived at the top of 
the stairs and greeted his hostess. ‘* You 
will find Eugen in the cardroom, I think. 
I really have not seen him since I took up 
my post at the top of the stairs, but he 
was asking me whether we should have the 
pleasure of seeing you to-night. ”’ 
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‘© Ah, Madame! Eugen Borgensky is 
too kind. The archbishop, as you know, 
has allowed me innocent recreation from 
time to time—with the exception of danc- 
ing,’’ he added with a half-regretful little 
sigh. 

‘¢ Besides which, M. |’Abbé, you know 
you can always have half-an-hour’s peace 
in the smoking-room during which to tell 
your beads,’’ said Madame Borgensky a 
little sarcastically, remembering in what 
an agonizing plight the holy man _ had 
placed her the evening before by his per- 
sistent devotions. 

‘¢] find when I have the pleasure of 
coming to this house, Madame, that I can 
always have the billiard-room to myself for 
a quiet meditation some time during the 
evening. It is necessary for the soul not to 
entirely lose sight of spiritual things in the 
brilliancy and gaiety of a mundane func- 
tion. But I must not monopolize your 
kind attention so long,’’ said the jovial 
Abbé, as he bowed to his hostess and be- 
gan working his way through the now 
rapidly filling ballrooms. 

Madame Borgensky looked anxiously 
after him, a puzzled expression on her face. 
Was it mere coincidence that the Abbé had 
in the buttonhole of his soutane a red car- 
nation, exactly similar to the one worn by 
Prince Leminoff and three or four other 
young men she had noticed in the course 
of the evening, and the meaning of which 
was now clear to her? Surely he would 
not risk such a pleasant, assured position 
as he possessed for the sake of the des- 
tinies of a country that was not even his 
own. 

Madame Borgensky caught herself now 
scanning the young men’s buttonholes 
very curiously; there were at most only 
about ten or twelve of them that wore the 
red flower; the Abbé was certainly one, 
Prince Leminoff—foolish youth !—an- 
other, and Ah! no! no! it is 
impossible, her eyes are deceiving her, her 
overwrought imagination is playing her 
own sight a cruel trick. She closed her 
eyes once or twice to chase away the fear- 
ful vision, but it would not go. It was 
true then? ‘There, standing with his back 
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to the pink Sévres vase, a red carnation in 
his buttonhole, was Eugen Borgensky, her 
husband! 

Ah! how could she have guessed? How 
could she know what a terrible deed she 
had done? She, Olga Borgensky, a happy, 
loving, and loved wife, had actually spied 

upon and betrayed her own husband into 

the hands of a police that knows of no 
pardon. But, no; all was not lost yet, 
thank God! she had so far told Count 
Gulohoff nothing. She had devised a 
means of communicating with him, that 
she had felt would be a safe one, in case 
she found no chance of speaking to him 
privately, and now it would prove her 
salvation. 

Feverishly she turned to go into the ball- 
room, heedless if any one should notice 
her. What matter what people thought of 
her actions, as long as the terrible catas- 
trophe is averted in time 

‘¢His Imperial Majesty, the Tsar,’’ 
thundered the voice of the usher. All 
conversations ceased, and all necks were 
stretched forward to catch a glimpse of 
Alexander III., as he ascended the stairs, 
chatting pleasantly to Count Gulohoff. 

Madame Borgensky, forced to pause, 
felt as if the whole room, the Tsar, 
her guests, were all changed into weird 
spectres that seemed to dance a wild fan- 
tastic dance around her; one moment she 
thought her senses would leave her . 
the next instant she had bowed after the 
approved Court fashion, and was thanking 
Alexander III. for the honor he was do- 
ing her, while his Majesty, with his usual 
affability, was conversing pleasantly with 
her and Eugen Borgensky. She had lost 
sight of Count Gulohoff, who, exchanging 
handshakes, nods, and smiles, worked his 
way through the ballroom towards the 
mantelpiece, where the gay little Abbé was 
being monopolized by a group of pious 
mondaines, and seemed to be enjoying him- 
self thoroughly. 

*¢ Ah, your Excellency is just in time,”’ 
said his Reverence, ‘‘to settle a most knotty 
point. We are having, mesdames and I, a 
very animated discussion on pottery and 
china, namely, the superiority (which I call 
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very exaggerated) of antique over modern 
manufacture, and I was contending that 
many a connoisseur is not guided, when 
buying a piece of china, by the actual 
quality of the ware, but merely by the 
mark upon it.”’ 

‘©Ah! M. l’Abbé is terribly sceptical 
of feminine knowledge,’’ said the Countess 
Zichy, ‘* but I am sure that in this instance 
he wrongs us grievously. I, myself (and I 
have no pretensions at being much of a 
connoisseur), need never look at the mark 
of a piece of china; I can always locate its 
origin, sometimes even its date. Does 
your Excellency doubt me ?’’ she added, 
turning to Count Gulohoff, who had as- 
sumed a somewhat incredulous attitude. 

‘*T would not do so for worlds,’’ said 
the courtly Russian, ‘but I confess that 
I would feel very interested to test your 
knowledge, Comtesse; this room, for in- 
instance, is full of bibelots. Olga Borgensky 
has some rare and beautiful pieces; shall 
we experiment now, to commence with, on 
this exquisite pink vase?’’ And Count 
Gulohoff, inwardly thankful at the turn 
the conversation had taken, stretched out 
his hand towards the vase, from the inside 
of which he had already noticed protruding 
the corner of an envelope. 

*¢ Allow me, your Excellency,’’ said the 
Abbé, ‘to lift the vase up for you.”’ 

‘No! no! I have it quite safely,’’ said 
Count Gulohoff, who, hearing the faint, 
crisp rustle of paper inside the vase, was 
tilting it towards him, in the hope that he 
could obtain the letter unperceived. 

At that moment the Abbé, who was 
short and somewhat round, apparently in 
trying to reach the vase must have lost his 
footing, for he fell forward, and, in steady- 
ing himself, jerked the arm of Count 
Gulohoff so violently that the latter lost 
the grip he had on the vase, which fell 
crashing to the floor. 

There was general consternation among 
the little group of male and female con- 
noisseurs who had gathered round to see 
the end of the debate: the poor little 
Abbé especially seemed terribly distressed, 
trying to pick up the pieces, and wonder- 
ing whether the valuable vase could by any 














possibility be repaired. Count Gulohoff 
was for one moment terribly disconcerted, 
when, in the crash, he lost sight of the 
letter; his mind was, however, soon set at 
rest, for he quickly noticed it lying on the 
floor, close to the priest’s soutane, and he 
was able to pick it up unperceived. 


IV. 


Madame Borgensky, forced in her capac- 
ity as hostess to be constantly attentive to 
His Imperial Majesty, doing the necessary 
presentations, and having to appear as gay 
and entertaining as possible, had not, from 
the end of the room where she was, noticed 
the little scene that was being enacted close 
to the mantelpiece. Had Count Gulo- 
hoff possessed himself of the letter, she 
wondered ?—the letter that denounced her 
husband, as well as his friends. She en- 
dured most excruciating tortures of mind, 
all the more unendurable as she was, for 
the moment, at least, perfectly powerless 
to do anything. She was gaily chatting 
the while, gradually leading Alexander III. 
towards the further end of the ballroom in 
the hope that she might yet ward off this 
fearful, monstrous thing. 

Ah! it was too late. She had caught sight 
of Count Gulohoff coming towards her, 
and she felt, more than she actually saw, 
that the fatal letter was in his hand. 

‘© Will your Majesty, and also my fair 
hostess, deign to allow me to take my 
leave ?’’ said the Count, bowing before the 
Tsar; while he threw a quick glance of in- 
telligence at Madame Borgensky, who had 
now become deathly pale; ‘*‘ serious duties 
call me away.”’ 

‘© Yes, dear Count! ’’ said his Majesty 
laughing. ‘*I bet you he has discovered 
some conspiracy against my life, and is 
going to save me. [assure you, Madame, 
last year he discovered 365 plots, each one 
of which would inevitably have ended my 
days, were it not for the devotion and 
fidelity of Count Gulohoff.’’ 

‘¢ The devotion and fidelity of all your 
Majesty’s right-minded subjects,’’ said 
Count Gulohoff. ‘* Madame Borgensky, 
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I feel sure, would do what i have done, 
and more, were she but given the oppor- 
tunity, which, after all, may arise any 
day.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, your Majesty, and so would 
my husband, than whom your Majesty 
has no more faithful subject,’’ said Madame 
Borgensky, vainly trying to master her 
emotion. 

‘¢] thank you, Madame,”’’ said the 
Tsar, with the charming cordiality so pe- 
culiar to him, ‘‘and I can assure you that 
in coming here I quite forget that I am 
the guest of a Pole. Well, au revoir, cher 
Comte. I shall leave soon after one o’ clock, 
and I hope Madame Borgensky will allow 
me, for the moment, to monopolize her 
society and let me escort her to the sup- 
per-room.”’ 

And offering his fair hostess his arm, 
Alexander Nicolaievitch led her across the 
room and down the stairs, followed by the 
respectful salutes of all, and the glances of 
admiration levelled at his beautiful partner, 
who, with eyes open wide with agonized 
fear, and cheeks blanched with terror, was 
making superhuman efforts to appear calm 
and self-possessed. 


V. 


The supper was very gay. Alexander 
III., always a valignt trencherman, and no- 
toriously as fond of a good glass of Tokay 
as of the society of a pretty woman, was 
graciousness itself, and deigned to enjoy 
himself vastly. As for the ‘‘czigany ”’ 
who were playing during supper, he de- 
clared he had never heard more entrancing 
music, and when, after the feast, the tra- 
ditional czimbalom solo was to be played, 
his Majesty declared his desire to listen to 
it, and afterwards watch the ‘‘ czardas ”’ 
before he left. 

It was while the gipsies, with all that 
peculiarly pathetic weirdness with which 
they play the Magyar folksongs, played 
that exquisite tune so dear to all Hun- 
garian ears, ‘* There is but one beautiful 
girl in all the world,’’ that Madame Bor- 
gensky first realized that something after all 
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might be done, if God would but help her, 
and allow her to think. Ah! how she 
prayed at that moment; inspiration such 
as she needed could but come from above. 

She looked round at her guests; her 
husband, the Abbé Rouget, Prince Lemi- 
noff, and the dozen or so that wore the 
red carnation were absent. She knew 
where they were, and—oh! how terrible— 
knew what at that moment they were do- 
ing. Drawing lots as to who should dothe 
assassin’s deed. Oh! if it should be her 
husband. ‘* Not that! not that, oh my 
God, direct his hand! he does not know! 
he does not understand! ’’ she pleaded. 
‘©The Tsar is his guest! no! no! even 
they would think that deed too horrible.’’ 

‘¢ Ah! that music was indeed divine,”’ 
said Alexander Nicolaievitch, half dream- 
ing, as the last chords of the czimbalom 
died away, “and it will long haunt my 
memory after I leave Vienna to-morrow. 
And now, my dear Madame Borgensky, I 
must reluctantly bid you farewell, thanking 
you for your kind hospitality. Believe me,”’ 
his Majesty added, looking admiringly at 
his beautiful houens, ‘“*that the remem- 
brance of to-night will long dwell in my 
heart.”’ And the tall figure of Alexander 
III. bent low to kiss gallantly the tips of 
Olga Borgensky’s fingers that lay cold as 
ice in his hand. 

‘¢ Ah! here comes our kind host,’’ said 
his Majesty, as Eugen Borgensky, very 
pale, approached him. ‘* My dear Bor- 
gensky, may I express a hope that next 
winter will see you and Madame at St. 
Petersburg? I can assure you she has left 
many friends and admirers there.’’ 

“Your Majesty’s wishes are com- 
mands,’’ said Eugen Borgensky, bowing 
coldly. 

The Tsar shot an amused glance at 
him. ‘* Jealous?’’ he asked Madame 
Borgensky sotto voce. 

‘*No doubt,’’ she answered, trying to 
smile. 

And Alexander III., followed by his 
host, and two or three gentlemen of his 
suite, turned his steps towards the stairway, 
still having on his arm Olga Borgensky, 
from whom he seemed loath to part, and 
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bowing cordially to those whom he rec- 
ognized among the guests, while the gipsy 
band struck up the Russian national 
hymn: ‘*God Save the Tsar.”’ 

The poor unfortunate woman walked 
by his side as if in a dream; her move- 
ments were those of an automaton. Now, 
if in the next five minutes something did 
not happen—something stupendous, im- 
mense—the terrible deed would be accom- 
plished, Heaven only knew by whose 
hands. 

Once in the hall, while two or three of 
the gentlemen in attendance busied them- 
selves round their Imperial master, helping 
him with his furs and gloves, and the 
brilliant equipage drew up under the por- 
tico, Madame Borgensky shot a quick 
glance into the street outside. The crowd 
was very dense; she recognized no one. 
Then, as if moved by sudden inspiration, 
when Alexander III. began at last an evi- 
dently reluctant leave taking, she walked 
up to one of the large banks of palms and 
cut flowers that had been erected on each 
side of the hall, and gathering a huge arm- 
full, she turned to the Tsar and said: 

‘© These are for remembrance; let me 
place them in your carriage in memory of 
to-night. ’’ And she threw him one of 
those glances she alone had the secret of, 
which quite finished turning an Imperial 
head and subjugating an Imperial heart. 
Carrying her sweet-smelling burden, bury- 
ing her head among the blossoms, she 
walked through the doorway to the Im- 
perial carriage, closely followed by the 
Tsar. With her own hands she opened the 
carriage door, standing there, beautiful and 
defiant, daring them, the unknown assas- 
sins, to throw the bomb that would anni- 
hilate her, their hostess, the wife of their 
comrade, as well as him. 

Then, when the Tsar had at last entered 
the carriage, she lingered on the steps, ar- 
ranging the flowers, still chatting gaily, 
and when she herself had closed the car- 
riage door, she stood, her hand in that of 
Alexander III. She meant to stand there 
till the coachman, whipping up the horses, 
had borne his Imperial master out of any 
danger. At last the lackeys were mounted, 

















the Tsar gave her a 
last military salute, 
the coachman gath- 
ered the reins . . . 
At that moment Olga 
Borgensky felt two 
vigorous arms encir- 
cling her waist, and 
she was thrown more 
than carried violently 
to one side, while a 
second later a terrific 
crash rent the still 
night air. 

There was a tre- 
mendous rush and tu- 
mult; something ap- 
peared to be smoul- 
dering some yards 
away in the middle 
of the road; while 
the Emperor’s car- 
riage, with its small 
escort of mounted 
cossacks disappeared, 
in a cloud of dust, 
along the brilliant 
road. 

** Come in, Olga, 
you will catch cold,’’ 
said her husband’s 
voice close to her, 
as soon as she had 
partially realized the 
situation. 

There seemed to 
be a great commotion 
both outside and in. 
She allowed Eugen Borgensky to lead her, 
past her astonished and frightened guests, 
into a small boudoir, where she saw the 
Abbe Rouget sitting in a huge armchair, 
with eyes raised heavenwards, softly mur- 
muring: ‘* Mater Dei, ora pro nobis.”’ He 
seemed sublimely unconscious of any dis- 
turbance, and rose with alacrity to offer the 
half-fainting lady his seat. 

Ata knowing wink from the little Abbé’s 
sparkling eyes, Eugen Borgensky, gently 
kissing his wife on the half-closed lids, left 
the two alone together. 

Olga Borgensky looked pleadingly at 
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A SECOND LATER A TERRIFIC CRASH RENT THE AIR. 


the Abbé; she was dying for an explana- 
tion, longing to know what had happened. 

‘¢ Madame,’’ at last said the jovial priest 
very earnestly, ‘* your brave attitude to- 
night has averted a terrible catastrophe. 
You have no sympathies with our plots 
and plans, you do not understand them; 
but you well understood that, at any cost, 
any risk, your life with us would be sa- 
cred. 

‘¢ One of us, the one who drew the fatal 
number, was stationed outside your gates, 
to rid Russia of her autocrat. On seeing 
you, his heart failed him, he threw the 
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** DID THEY ARREST ANY ONE ? 


bomb in the middle of the road, where it 
could not reach you, even if it hit the Tsar. 
Both of you, however, are safe.”’ 

*¢ But Count Gulohoff,’’ she said—** he 
knew, he and the police must have been 


there; did they arrest any one? Was my 
husband seen? ”’ 

‘¢ No, Madame, Count Gulohoff was 
not present. I succeeded, by substitut- 
ing a letter of my own forthe one you had 
placed for him in the pink Sévres vase, in 
inducing him to go with his minions to 
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the other end of Vienna to seek for con- 
spirators who will not be there. To-mor- 
row the Tsar and Count Gulohoff will 
have left Vienna. It is true our plans 
have utterly fajled, but we are also quite 
safe, and not even suspected. ”’ 

*¢And Eugen Borgensky, my husband, 
M. |’Abbé?”’ 

*¢T pledge you my word, Madame, that 
whilst I can do anything to prevent it, and 
I can do a great deal, he shall never again 
wear the red carnation.’’ 


FLEETING. 


FLEETING on, forever fleeting, 
Like the spirit of the wind; 
Still the years roll on, repeating 
Echoes of the year behind— 
Naught the mystic chain may sever, 
Present now and future ever. 


On, forever, onward speeding 
Down the long-drawn vale of tears; 
Still the fading past, receding, 
Beckons to the future years— 
Flitting onward, resting never, 
Present now and future ever. 


CLARENCE Hope. 

















THE ACTOR ON 





THE ROAD. 


By a MANAGER. 





HE actor on the road—a 
difficult subject, for no 
two are alike—if we are 
to take their statements. 
Each and every actor is 
‘““the’’ actor; each i 
the one actor who plays 
his part as ‘‘ nobody else 

R. could play it’’; each is 

sie ‘| ill-treated; each is de- 

- prived of the ‘‘ centre ’’ 
of the stage when he 
ought to have it; each is underpaid; each 
has been in a better position than his pres- 
ent one; each is continually complaining, 
except the ‘‘ star.’’ 

Like the big men in all professions, no 
one actor can be picked out as being a typi- 
cal ‘* star.”” Any such sketch of an actor 
as I have given above must be understood 
as excluding the dozen ‘‘ stars’’ that are 
prominent in this country, for they have 
attained their positions by a combination 
of shrewd business talents with art. Great 
success makes them overbearing some- 
times; all of them have their faults, but 
they are not the faults particular to any 
one calling. On the whole, I would say, 
that the great actor, the ‘‘ star,’’ is a more 
interesting friend and companion than the 
great artist, the great author or even the 
great statesman. Of a particular ‘‘ star”’ 
whom I have in view I can sincerely 
state that I never met a man whom an 
immense popularity and the continual 
glare of publicity had left so little un- 
affected. Never have I seen a man who 
so quickly inspired, on the slightest con- 
tact, love and reverence. If he has a fault, 
it is his modesty—strange thing! that this 
profession which so generally destroys this 
quality in others seems to have intensified 
it in him. If the actors of to-day were 
to pick out one of their number who would 
best represent their brains and heart, no 
man would be so worthy of their choice as he. 
But, for this article, he must be nameless. 
In the same way I wish to exclude 





the leading lady, and, in fact, almost all 
of the women on the stage. No more 
mistaken notion prevails than that which 
concerns the American actress. The 
misdeeds of the chorus girl, who is not 
in any sense of the word an actress, and 
the tendency to refer to any woman who 
has golden hair as a member of the 
stage, have created a curious general 
impression which seems too ‘‘ husky ”’ 
to die. But this I say—that the Ameri- 
can girls on the stage have all the dignity 
and the worthiness of respect of any of 
their sisters, and much more than some 
other professions that are unnecessarily 
lauded. 

The actor on the road is the actor of 
every other time and occasion, plus the 
aggravation of all his faults and the burn- 
ishing of all his virtues by the vicissitudes 
of travel. His jealousies, his bitternesses, 
his intolerance, his fault-finding are 
brought out with fullest power, so also are 
his wit, his patience, his good-fellowship, 
and his professional abilities. He has 
enough to endure to excuse the former, 
and not enough to enjoy to explain the 
latter. So the balance is to his credit. 

Word-pictures of the actor on the road 
must necessarily te either composites or 
of types. In the years of association 
which I have had—presumably for my 
sins—with ‘‘ road companies’? I have 
become familiar with the types, and inti- 
mate with the characteristics of the com- 
posite. In my sketches below, it must be 
understood that I speak of no individual, 
except when stated. 

The next ‘‘ stand’’ was Topeka. The 

‘call’’ gave 7.10 A.M. as leaving. In 
other words we would play in Topeka to- 
morrow night and would leave Wichita at 
7.10. When Haswell read the ‘‘ call ’’ he 
swore freely and copiously, but the next 
moment he had forgotten it. Such is the 
actor’s temperament. Once only did he 
refer to it again, and that was when he sat 














‘THE CALL IS FOR 7.10 A.M.” 


down to supper with Faber, who had asked 
him if he knew how beastly early he had to 
getup. Then he used a cuss word again, 
but it was mild this time, for at night the 
actor is inclined to take a more patient 
view of things. His work is done, he has 
come away from a thousand or more peo- 
ple who have expressed their approval of 
him, that is—his work; and he and they 
are so closely bound up that any praise of 
the former must also be personal. Henry 
Irving once said, apropos of the short life 
of the actor’s fame, that, in a way, it was 
an equalizing of things. A painter’s work 
is praised and admired calmly and critically, 
so with a sculptor’s and an author’s. 
But when an actor does a great 
piece of work the people throw 
hats up in the air, shout, applaud, 
and show thcir appreciation in a 
number of other extravagant ways. 
His fame is greater than any other 


artist’s—for a short, very short 
time. 
You have probably seen a 


painter on Varnishing Day at the 
Academy. You know how joy- 
ous he is when half a dozen peo- 
ple in a nice, polite way have told 
him how much they admired his 
pictures. What would be his 
thousand people 


feelings if a 
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congregated about his picture and shout- 
ed and applauded, and made him come 
from the Committee Room and bow and 
smile? if a lot of pretty girls were to 
look at him as if he were the last of the 
race, and if one or two, more senseless 
than the rest, were to write to tell him he 
was ‘‘sweet’’? Your painter would 
stop painting and go crazy. I know mine 
would. But the actor doesn’t go crazy. 
After he has done his little bowing act in 
front of the curtain, he swings across the 
stage to his dressing room, stopping to 
remark to Billy Faber, who isn’t good- 
looking, nor a favorite, that ‘‘ there’s an 
intelligent lot in the front, isn’t there ?”’ 
To which Billy may assent and may not. 
His costume off for the ordinary unpo- 
etic attire of the day, he is off for supper 
—with some of the one thousand who 
applauded and shouted approval at him ? 
Not a bit, but with two or three of the 
‘* boys,’’ members of the company, or per- 
haps an outsider ortwo. All that remains 
of the audience that he faced and for 
whom he worked so hard is a memory. 
Still he feels good. ‘There is a nice, 
pleasant sensation inside that he is a pretty 
big man and, warmed by it and much 
needed food and drink, he talks easily, 
freely, even generously, is brilliant at 
times and always interesting. He has a 
fund of stories, a host of imitations; his 
keen sense of humor helps out the others’ 
stories. And as it gets near morning he 
smokes his final cigar, has his final drink, 
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says a pleasant good-night to everybody, 
and goes to bed and dreams— 

He dreams that instead of being a lead- 
ing juvenile at a salary of $125 a week, 
he is a star making $500, then $1,000, 
then $2,000, then $3,000, then so much 
that he has to hire people to count it for 
him. He dreams that instead of being of 
second or third importance in the com- 
pany, he is everywhere regarded with fear 
and awe; no manager dare speak to him 
in the tone that Daniels did the other 
night. He dreams that instead of having 
to get up at daybreak every day for a 
week in order to get to the next one-night 
stand, he spends the entire season in his 
own theatre on Broadway, has fine notices 
and packed houses, lives in luxury— 

Bang, bang, biff ! ‘‘ Six o'clock, get 
up!’’ comes from outside his door. 

Then he realizes what vapory things 
dreams are, for he has had only two 
hours’ sleep; he must be down to the 
depot at seven o’clock, ready for a five- 
hour ride to the next town. 

He gets out of bed and says with a 
great deal of emphasis: 

**Gee!’’ And in that ‘‘ gee ’’ are dis- 
gust, discontent, curses on luck, rebel- 
lion, etc.; but he is at the depot at seven 
o’clock. 

Thus does the actor on the road begin 
the days, no two of which are alike, to an 
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observer. When he gets to the depot he 
has a ‘‘ groutch.’? * As a rule (this is in 
truth a curious engineering rule in the 
West) trains that are scheduled to leave at 
seven o’clock A.M. are an hour or two 
late. When he thinks that this hour or two 
which might have been comfortably spent 
in a nice warm bed must be passed in the 
waiting room, he begins to think how he 
can say pleasant things about the manage- 
ment. 


* ** Groutch,” as a noun, is not in the dictiona- 
ries, but it has a prominent place in the actor's 
vocabulary. ‘*To have a groutch” is the super- 
lative degree of the adjective ‘* surly.” —g.zv. 

It may be wise to say a word at this point con- 
cerning the aryvt of the actor, which is the apotheo- 
sis of American slang. Slang it is, slang of the 
broadest and easiest, yet how magnificently forceful 
some of it is, and how quickly many of its phrases 
have passed into legitimate use ! 

Could anything be more eloquently expressive 
than the phrase ‘* rubberneck,” to characterize the 
offensively inquisitive and peering person? That 
phrase was the inspiration of some _ tortured 
‘*trouper.” It is a phrase that will live on in polite 
language because of its sheer strength and merit. 

Whatever the opinion of the purist on the pro- 
priety of clean and expressive slang, it is impossible 
to avoid its use in this sketch, if the writer would 
retain an important characteristic of the class he is 
endeavoring to depict. And so this little glossary 
of terms used may be of value: 

Knock—v. ‘To criticise adversely. 
mous with ‘‘ to hammer.”’) 

Knocker—n. One who ‘‘ knocks.” 


(Synony- 


A discon- 


tented actor, who generally receives less than $yo a 
week, 
Bunch—n. Several of a class ; a coterie. 


Untie—v. To say; to expound; to release to 
the appreciation of the audience. ‘‘ To untie a 
bunch of gags” is to cfack a series of jokes. 
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The popular idea is that a manager’s 
business is to manage. This is a mistake. 
His business, the major part of it, is to 
explain why snow-storms delay trains, 
why accidents delay engineers, why sleep- 
ing cars are draughty, why dressing rooms 
in houses he has never been to before are 
bad, why the sun does not shine on rainy 
days, and why human nature is not perfect. 

Ordinarily a theatrical company’s opin- 
ion of the management is bad (except 
when it concerns the management of the 
previous season, which was always good). 
This opinion slumbers on with now and 
then an occasional rumbling. A long de- 
lay, due to a snow-blocked train or a 
smash-up, always brings about the erup- 
tion. 





*¢ Just to think oa 
** Well, what can you expect ?”’ 
** Fool that I was ai 
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** Such a badly arranged route 
‘* Treated like dogs ‘ad 

‘** Refused to advance me money 
‘« Me too.”’ 

‘¢ And me.’’ 











‘*'Took out $20 to pay for cos- 
tumes je 

‘* A robbery. When I was with 
Booth _ 





‘* Should never have signed the con- 
tract. Think of offering me $60 a week! 
I who have had my own company—who 
am, etc.—; have, etc.—; did, etc.’’ 

‘* A rank injustice iad 

‘* Badly managed 

‘* Now, I’m not conceited ; nobody 
would say I am conceited, would they ?”’ 
(Chorus of murmured ‘‘ noes’’). ‘* No, 
[ am not conceited, but, by Heaven! I 
want my rights. When I want the centre 
of the stage I want it. Yes, I want it. 
Think of it, when I am handing out that 
‘bunch’ of love talk in the second act, 
which, even if I say so myself, I do as 
well as anybody could; when I am doing 
one of the bits that save the play from 
being a failure, that mean, measly, insig- 
nificant, chicken-livered viper unties a lot 


of gags and gets a laugh. Yes, a laugh. 





>’? 





Why, if such a thing were to happen in 
B >” 
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The train-master opens the door and 
announces that the train will arrive in five 
minutes. Haswell pauses in the recital of 
his wrongs; anger and unforgiveness dis- 
appear from his face; he turns and says 
quietly to his listeners : 

** Let’s have a smoke.”’ 

And despite what seems a great interest 
in his sufferings, the change is readily as- 
sented to, and a laughing, joking crowd 
get on board the train. 

Having seen the actor fairly started on 
the day, let us make a few general obser- 
vations while he rides to the next town. 

One hesitates to say which impresses a 
novice in ‘‘trouping’’ the most—the 
seeming omnipotence of the manager, or 
the social sets into which the travelling 
troupe divides itself. If perchance you 
should ever go into a theatrical manager’s 
office, and he talks to you with his feet 
on the desk, a cigar in his mouth, and his 
hat on the side of his head, restrain any 
impulse to knock the fellow over—he can- 
not help it. The chances are that at one 
time he was a very decent sort of a chap 
with no idea that the universe weighed, 
atlas-like, on his shoulders. If, on the 
other hand, your slight acquaintance with 
actors who are not stars leads you to be- 
lieve they are pompous and loud-mouthed, 
pity them instead of disdaining them, for 
it is in every one’s nature to talk loud to 
some one, and the actor never can express 
himself adequately in the presence of his 
manager. ‘There, at least, he is the gen- 
tlest thing that ever the sad world saw. 

The social sets form and reform, but 
they remain practically the same. Tra- 
dition is partly responsible; previous con- 
dition of servitude, salary, and to what 
length one spends one’s salary are other 
factors. The star, leading lady, and per- 
haps the first young man get into the first 
circle and they keep religiously to them- 
selves, except the “‘ first,’’ who is genial and 
good-natured. The first old man, old 
woman, the ingenue, and the second young 
man are a second set. Then comes an- 
other group of four, then another group, 
and so on down to the property man and 
the stage carpenter. 
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It is the privilege and the pleasure of 
each group or set to ‘* knock’’ the group 
or set above. This ‘‘ knocking’’ is one 
of the most delightful phases of trouping. 
The process is something like this: 

A victim is selected—from an upper set 
—and his or her personal or histrionic 
merits are carefully analyzed away. When 
playing one-night stands we have, in 
going from one town to another, about 
three hours’ railroad ride every day. This, 
therefore, allows of daily sessions, and if 
the ‘‘ knockers ’’ are industrious they can 
dispose of one person each day, so that in 
two or three weeks they will have reached 
the conclusion that, outside of their own 
** set,’’ there is no person in the company 
fit to act or live. 

Suppose yourself to be sitting back of 
set No. 2, it would sound something like 
this to you: 

** Don’t you think that Hallen is - 

** If they would only let me play that 
part re 

‘* Yes, you would be fine 

** T think my little scene 

** Pity it is spoiled by that fool 

** Awfully wooden, don’t you think ?”’ 

‘© With the exception of ourselves a 
very bad company, indeed.’’ 

‘ No stage management at all 

‘* When we four get to New York—’’ 

But by the time that ‘‘ we four’ get to 
New York ‘‘ we four’’ are probably not 
on speaking terms. 

The period on the train is one of mel- 
lowness. It approaches nearer to that 
** delightful hour’’ after midnight than to 
any other part of the day. Curious as 
this may be, it is so; and the only expla- 
nation that can be given is that the actor 
learns by experience how fatiguing rail- 
road riding is, knows that it accentuates 
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any mental sourness, and ‘so unconsciously 
gets in the habit of pulling himself to- 
gether and making of the train ride an 
hour of jocundity. 

The actor’s humor is of two kinds, the 
story - telling - reminiscent - imitation style 
and the repartee—which is generally in- 
cisive and occasionally brutal. 

This may be taken as a type of a million 
passages; Haswell tells one of his funniest 
stories, Faber fails to laugh: 

*¢ Don’t you think that a funny story, 
Bill? ’’ asks Haswell. 

‘¢No, I don’t find any fun in that.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I can only give you the story; 
I can’t give you the brains.”’ 

**'You can’t very well give what you 
haven’t got, can you? is 

True, this is not the kind of humor that 
will appeal to the sensitive soul, but you 
will generally find among actors, as among 
other people, that it is the sensitive soul 
that is best at this sort of thing, though 
disliking it and only resorting to it when 
obliged to. 

It is the ‘* story-telling actor’ 
most in evidence on these daily 
and it is he who 
most. 

Almost every good actor is, of course, 
a good story -teller. He is trained to 
dramatic effects, accustomed to crisp and 
pungent expression, and, above all, he is 
entirely without << timidity of nnlinnen: 7 
Moreover, he has’a cultured memory. 

This last he needs, for when one travels 
week in and week out with the same audi- 
ence, it is necessary to have a wide re- 
pertoire of stories or to sit mum-chance. 
It is a matter of astonishment even to me, 
after long experience with past-masters 
among raconteurs, how they keep up their 
pace for hour after hour, day after day, 


> that is 
jaunts, 
enlivens the tedium 





‘TRAINS SCHEDULED FOR SEVEN O’CLOCK ARE ALWAYS AN HOUR OR TWO LATE,” 











‘* THE DELIGHT AND TERROR OF THE WAITERS.” 


never failing in amusement and, of course, 
never repeating themselves. 

Such men are noted, however, even in 
their own class. Their imitators are 
seldom successful. Naturally, the weaker 
brother is forced to pure invention for his 
material, and it is not easy to invent pure 
and sparkling humor. Consequently there 
is the class of story-tellers which avoids 
humor and deals with the serious and hor- 
rific. Their fearful experiences, however, 
are generally reserved for telling outside 
the circle of the troupe, for every member 
of the troupe is perfectly familiar with the 
birth, parentage, and life history of every 
other member, and fictitious adventures 
will not be accepted by those who know 
them as such, with that delightful interest 
which is the raconteur’s sole reward. It 
is when this actor mingles with the outer 
world that he shines. 

One story, while famous through all 
theatredom, I think has never been printed. 

Six years ago Maurice Barrymore wrote 
for Stuart Robson the scenario of a play, 
which that comedian thought very fine, and 
asked Barrymore to finish as soon as possible. 
This was the last that Robson ever heard 
of the matter. ‘*Gus’’ Thomas, who 
was a great admirer of Barrymore’s talent, 
has sorrowed over this, and frequently re- 
proves his friend for his waste of time. 
One night before a number of actors he said : 
‘* Barry, you are too frivolous for a 
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man of your ability. What you want in 
order to bring | you down to earth and make 
you serious and ambitious is to have a great 
personal sorrow in your life.”’ 

‘© Well,’’ said Barry, ‘‘ why don’t you 
write me a play? ”’ 

Perhaps if it were generally known what 
the actor has to put up with in the hotels, 
in the one-night stands, his mental weak- 
nesses and failings would be forgiven him. 
When he gets a hotel that has decent 
sleeping rooms, the food is bad. When 
the food is not bad in itself, it is badly 
cooked. When it is not badly cooked, it 
is served cold. 

It is the annoyances and disappointments, 
to say nothing of the downright hardships 
of travel, that, as stated, bring out both 
the worst and the best that is in the men. 
The women in the troupe, tradition to the 
contrary notwithstanding, are almost in- 
variably patient and even-tempered under 
all conditions and trials. ‘The men may be 
in any frame of mind, from hilarious glee- 
Perhaps 
the tone most frequent under trials may be 
described as that of bitter calm. I recall sit- 
ting opposite a prominent comedian at din- 
ner one night, in K a southern town, 
where the inhabitants live on corn in the 
summer time and on sick Yankees in the 
winter. It was a fine big building, beauti- 
ful architecture, the negro waiters in im- 
maculate evening dress—and, of course, 
the food was abominable. 

The waiter put a large empty plate in 
front of X and spread out around it 
(forming a complete semi-circle) a_half- 
dozen dishes, like tiny bath-tubs, in which 
there was everything, from salad to plum 
pudding. 

‘¢What’s this? ’’ said X » poking a 
purplish mass in one of the little bath-tubs 
with his fork. 

‘¢ Them’s cold pigs’ feet, sah, 
waiter pompously. 

“*Cold pigs’ feet, eh?’ 

‘¢ Yes, sah.”’ 

‘¢ Well, did you ever see cold pigs’ feet 
fly?’’ innocently. 

“¢Fly! No, sah,”’ 
can’t fly.’ 


fulness to the positiv ely savage. 
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‘¢ Well.’’ 
know? ”’ 

** Ah don’t known, Cap’n, ah just think 
so.”’ 

*¢ But you don’t snow ?”’ 

‘* No, sah.”’ 

“¢ Well,’’ and X spoke with a great 
deal of distinctness, *“you just take those 
cold pigs’ feet out into the garden, and 
throw them up in the air, and if they don’t 
fly you'll have positive knowledge of 
a 

The perplexed darkey took the dish 
back to the kitchen, eyeing it wonderingly. 
When he came back X was poking 
away at the yellow-green contents of 
another bath- tub, a very serious and in- 
quiring expression on his face. 

«This is lettuce, isn’t it?’’ he said 
quietly and in encouraging tones, for the 
poor waiter was beginning to fear him. 

‘¢ Yes, sah.’ 

*¢ And this?’’ pointing to where he had 
turned the salad over. 

‘¢Why, bless ma soul, ef that isn’t a fly.’ 

**So it is. Why didn’ t you tell me 
that you served flies ?’’ 

‘*Why, er—er. Ah—er didn’t know—”’ 

*¢ But you should know,’’ was the im- 
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perious reply; ‘‘ its your business to know. 
Now take this away and bring me the salad 
the 


and the fly on separate plates—that’s 
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way I always have my flies served on 
me.’”’ 

The theatres in most of the one-night 
stands are as bad as the hotels, if not worse. 
The dressing rooms are small and inade- 
quate, badly lit, and either overheated or 
unbearably cold. Six times out of ten the 
actor travelling in the South and South- 
west dresses either shivering from the cold 
or almost fainting with the stifling heat. 
And yet he is expected to go on the stage 
and give a good performance. 

And when he gets up in the morning the 
actor, if there is time, goes to the barber, 
who, in these one-night stands, has a 
curious way of cutting hair by placing a 
saucer on the victim’s head, and then mow- 
ing away all that is not covered by the 
dish. Leastwise this is the way a Kansas 
hair-cut looks. And then when the barber 
lathers him furiously he looks up and says 
faintly : 

‘Ts that Williams’ shaving soap you’ re 
using? ”” 

*¢ Yes, sir,’’ says the barber briskly. 

*¢T thought so—it tasted like it.’’ 

And he leans back and thinks of New 
York and upper Broadway, his own barber, 
his home, the little ones and the big ones, 
the French table d’hote, and a lot of other 
nice things that grow only between Twen- 
ty-third and Forty-second streets. 
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Don’t be misled by the sub-title. This 
is not an ‘‘ industrial’’ article ; at least, 
not in that deadly serious sense that is gen- 
erally associated with columns of statistics 
and pages of painful facts. 

The series of articles in which this is 
the fourth paper has for its avowed pur- 
pose a description of mechanical plants 
and processes, rather than speculation in 
sociological, industrial, and economic prob- 
lems. But when we come to the cotton- 
manufacturing business in our review of 
Great American Industries, we cannot ig- 
nore certain phases of the matter that are 
beyond the merely mechanical. Especially 
if, as in this instance, we go to the South- 
ern States to find a mill to talk about. 

Now here is a solemn fact to start 
with: One-third of all the cotton goods 
manufactured in the United States in the 
coming year will be the product of mills 
that are situated south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. If the immense significance 
of this statement doesn’t strike you at once, 
compare it with this: Twenty years ago the 
Southern States manufactured only about 
one-tenth of the whole output. In 1875 
there may have been 100 cotton mills 
worthy of the name in the South. In 1890 
there were 254, in 1900 there are 542. 
Those are figures that look dead enough on 
paper, but they simply quiver with indus- 
trial life if you will look at them with a 
little thought. Moreover, the “ Manufac- 


turers’ Record,’’ an exceedingly accurate 
and trustworthy authority, says that at this 





WITH SOME SIDE COMMENT 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 


writing there are seventy-seven mills 
(many of them large ones) actually in the 
course of construction in the South, and 
unnumbered others for which sites and 
capital have been secured and building 
plans perfected. In one district—a radius 
of fifty miles around the town of Green- 
ville, South Carolina—fourteen large mills 
—new ones—are going up. 

All this is to show something of the 
**boom’”’ that exists in Southern cotton 
manufacture, and to explain why you are 
taken South in this article rather than to 
the colossal plant of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company in Manchester, New 
Hampshire (the largest cotton mill in the 
world), or to one of its closer competitors 
in Fall River or Lowell. 

One cotton mill is very like another in 
general features. ‘The process of manu- 
facture varies very little among a hundred 
mills. A process that has been in course 
of development for three thousand years or 
more might be expected to be close to 
perfection by this time, and perfection ad- 
mits of little variation. Machines differ 
slightly in details; some are faster, some 
are slower, some are more accurate than 
others, but each does about the same thing 
that is done by all others of its class, and 
each mill arrives at the same result by prac- 
tically the same series of steps. And so, 
in describing the process at one mill, we 
describe that of all mills in something more 
than a general way. 

To begin at the beginning, here is a 
drawing of a cotton plant ready for har- 
vesting. It is a plant as familiar to one- 
third of our population as growing wheat 
is to a Western country-lad. It is as un- 











A COTTON PLANT. 


In 1897-98 ten States raised enough of these fluffy ‘* bolis” 
to sell for $320,000,000 at 5} to 6} cents a pound. 


familiar to another third—probably in- 
cluding the Western lad—as a purple or- 
chid. ‘There may be a half dozen plants 
in all the world of equal commercial value. 
There is a story that early West India col- 
onists were annoyed by the rank growth 
of this plant, and called it a ‘‘ weed.’ 
If that is so, it is a ‘* weed’’ that the 
South cultivated in ’97 and ’98 to the im- 
pressive tune of $320,000,000. 

Every one of the delicate, silky fibres 
in the cotton ‘‘ boll’’ has a tiny seed at- 
tached to its lower end. Nature had the 
interests of the seed at heart when she at- 
tachea the floss—the fibre was incidental. 
But man (originally) wanted the fibre and 
not the seed, and the separation of the 
two has occasioned him a great deal of 
trouble for ages. Cotton was not an espe- 
cially cheap fabric until Eli Whitney in- 
vented his ‘‘ cotton gin,’’ and settled its 
place in human economics for all time. 
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That was in 1792. In place of the labor- 
ious hand work, and the rough machines 
that were not much better, the Whitney 
gin cleared seeds from fibre as easily as 
you can comb sand from your hair, and in 
something the same manner. Nowadays 
the planter preserves both fibre and seeds. 
The fibre comes to you eventually in the 
shape of cloth or thread; the seed product 


"may come in any one of several forms; 


very likely in the guise of ‘‘ pure olive 
oil,’’ with a foreign label on the bottle. 

In ante-bellum days every large planta- 
tion had its ‘‘ gin house,’’ and most of the 
larger cotton raisers have them yet, but 
modernized beyond recognition. There 
are numbers of ‘‘ custom gins ’’ scattered 
through the South, where smaller planters 
can send their cotton, as the early settlers 
used to send their corn to the local mill 
for grinding. Also there are ‘‘ travelling 
gins ’’ on wheels, that proceed from place 
to place and farm to farm, as the travel- 
ling thrashing machines go about in a 
Western wheat district. 

When ginned, the cotton is clean and 
white and free and fluffy. It is then com- 
pressed into bales, which are supposed to 
weigh 500 pounds each. Then it is an 
article of staple commercial value, and the 
cotton mills are after it. 

The largest Southern consumer of cot- 
ton is at present the Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company, of Pelser, South Carolina; a 
remarkable mill, under a remarkable man- 
agement, and with enough of important 
and novel features in its plans, methods, 
and results to deserve an article to itself 
instead of mere selection as a type. It is 
not the largest mill in the world; that is 
the Amoskeag Company, as stated, with 
its 12,000 looms. It is not even second 
largest; that place probably goes to the 
Fall River Iron Works Company (a cot- 
ton mill in spite of its name), with its 
7,500 looms. But in the third class, and 
among the leaders of it, stands the Pelzer 
plant. 

Pelzer is a little town on the Saluda 
River, some twenty miles from Green- 
ville, South Carolina. The Saluda River 
is dotted with water-powers, and for every 
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water-power you can 
generally find a cotton 
mill built or building. 
The Pelzer cotton mill 
was the first in the 
United States to use 
electricity as a motive 
power on a large scale. 
Its electric installation 
has been widely copied 
since its success was an- 
nounced, but the mill is 
still the largest consumer 
of electrical power in 
America, and with one 
exception the largest pro- 
ducer of the electric cur- 
rent from water-power 
in the world. It has two water-powers 
—one at the very mill itself, the other four 
At the latter, the 
water which has already done its work 
above is used over again to turn dynamos 
that develop 5,000 electrical horse-power, 
and that power is conveyed back to the 
mills by overhead wires. ‘That is enough 
to show the ‘‘ up-to-dateness’’ of the 
plant, but everything about it is equally 
new and progressive. 

When a bale of cotton goes to the Pel- 
zer mill (or, as a general statement, to any 
other mill), it is opened and the wadded- 
up cotton is thrown into a‘‘ picker.’’ In 
this machine, and the two following, 
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miles down the river. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GENERATING PLANT OF THE PELZER 
COMPANY, SECOND LARGEST IN THE COUNTRY. 








” OF THE PELZER, SOUTH CAROLINA, PLANT. 


Driven by electricity generated by a water-power four miles away. 


through which it is blown and drawn by 
air currents, it gets thoroughly pulled apart, 
loosened, shaken up, dusted, and cleaned. 
It comes out of the third machine (called a 
‘* finisher’’) in a wide, white sheet or 
web, beautifully thick and soft and downy, 
hanging together very loosely, but still 
with sufficient tenuity to allow of its being 
rolled up on a wide reel. When the reel 
is full, the machine stops of its own ac- 
cord, and waits for the insertion of an 
empty one; a type of the wonderful auto- 
matic contrivances that we shall see over 
and over again all through this highly per- 
fected machinery. 

This fluffy web doesn’t look much like 
a thread, but a thread it is to be. In that 
thick, soft, loosely compacted stream that 
issues from the ‘‘ finisher ’’ is the substance 
of many threads, although not so many as 
you would think to look at it. It is aston- 
ishing how much the fibres can be com- 
pacted, and how closely they can be twisted 
together. 

The next machine is a ‘‘ card.’’ More 
rollers with teeth, but the teeth this time 
are fine and small, and very closely set. 
They comb out the cotton into a filmy 
sheet, and, more important still, they ar- 
range the fibres parallel with one another. 
The product that issues from the card is 
a film of cotton so thin as to be almost 
transparent, and looking more like a flow- 
ing sheet of water than like anything else of 











substance. It is perhaps three feet wide. 
But the flow passes into a funnel, and is 
compressed into a sort of loose rope of 
cotton, perhaps an inch in diameter. This 
is the first vague form of the thread that 
is to be, and we are less than twenty min- 
utes from the opened bale. 

This ‘‘ rope’’ of cotton is so soft and 
loose that you can almost blow it apart 
with a puff of the breath. It is composed 
of the cotton fibres very lightly matted to- 
gether; parallel, but otherwise indiscrim- 
inately arranged. 

Several hundred yards of this loose rope 
(a rope without the faintest twist in it as 
yet) are coiled away by the machine into 
a huge tin can. The can, with scores 
of its kind, goes to the ‘‘ drawing frame.”’ 
We are but twenty-two minutes from the 
raw cotton. 

The drawing frame takes from four to 
eight ends of the soft rope from as many 
cans, and pulls them through -a series of 
rollers. The first pair unites the several 
ropes, and compacts them firmly into one; 
that rope goes through the second pair of 
rollers, which is travelling much faster 
than the first. The result is a slight pull, 
which tends to elongate the rope and at- 
tenuate it. Four or more of the resultant 
ropes, now much smaller and harder, are 
again combined and again drawn, and the 
final product of the machine is a spool of 
what looks like yarn, about the size of a 
lead-pencil, and composed of anywhere 
from thirty-six to several hundred of the 
original soft, loose ropes. ‘Thirty min- 
utes from the raw cotton. 

A ‘*slubber’’ now takes up the tale, 
and the yarn gets its first twisting and 
some further elongation. ‘This slubber is 
fifty feet long, and works on several hun- 
dred lengths at once. Thirty-five min- 
utes from the raw cotton, and the product 
begins to look like a large thread or a small 
yarn. 

Then the ‘‘ speeder,’’ which is in ap- 
pearance the slubber over again, except 
that it rolls two of the slubber’s threads 
into one, and puts a harder twist on them. 
It is the twisting of the thread that locks 
the fibres solidly together, and makes the 
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product strong and hard. But it isn’t 
thread yet. It is still much too large and 
too soft. It needs more twisting. It gets 
it in the ‘‘ spinning frame.’’ ‘The speeder 
has been swift—we are at the spinning 
frame with the cotton we started with in 
forty-five minutes from the time the bale 
was opened. 

The spinning frame is a machine more 
than fifty feet long, and to the unfamiliar- 
ized eye is composed chiefly of large spools 
—called ‘‘ spindles’’—that are whirling 
madly. They are attended by mere chil- 
dren who have acquired a wonderful dex- 
terity. If you look closely at one of the 
flying spools you can see an almost invisi- 
ble thread that is being pulled through a 
series of rollers, and being wound up on 
the spool as smoothly as a boy can wind 
a top, but at a terrific speed, and getting 
a severe twisting by the way. This fine 
thread is made up of three or four or more 
of the larger threads from the speeder. It 
has been drawn and twisted down to the 
size of coarse sewing-cotton, although with- 
out the high surface finish that sewing-cot- 
ton possesses. Sometimes the twist is too 
great or the pull too hard. Then the 
thread breaks. No damage; the particu- 
lar spool concerned stops at once; the 
keen eye of the little boy is on it, he makes 
some lightning passes with his hands, and 
the thread is whole again and the spool 
spinning furiously once more. It takes 
but a few moments to fill up a spool 
with what is now a real, hard-twisted 
thread. Fifty-one minutes from raw 
cotton. 

The spinning-frame spindles when filled 
are taken to a ‘‘ spooling ’’ machine, and 
the thread rewound on real spools, so 
that the first may go back to the spinner. 
The new spools go down-stairs and are 
placed in a mighty rack that holds four or 
five hundred of them. The four or five 
hundred ends are brought forward through 
a ‘winding frame.’? ‘This has a wire 
screen consisting of perpendicular wires 
only, and between the wires pass the 
threads. ‘They are thus laid parallel to 
each other, and very closely together, and 
in that position are wound as a whole on 











a wide reel. It begins to look like a warp, 
and while we have lost the identity of our 
original cotton through its enforced inti- 
macy with strangers of its kind, yet we 
know that it is in that frame somewhere, 
and could be through it in the course of a 
half hour or so if a spurt were made. 

Take any piece of common cotton cloth, 
and you will see that it consists of sepa- 
rate threads laid at right angles, and inter- 
woven, under and over, in that position. 
The longitudinal threads are the ‘‘ warp.’’ 
The cross-threads are the ‘‘ filling.’”” We 
have seen the warp laid down—the longi- 
tulinal threads of the cloth laid parallel. 
There is nothing to hold them in that po- 
sition, except that they are tightly wound 
up on a reel just as they should lie. 

Next, here is a ‘‘ slasher,’’ which unites 
* several of the embryo warps into one that 
is complete. The direct result of the 
winding frame is only a part of a warp; it 
is too coarse and the threads are too widely 
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separated for use. But the ‘‘ slasher’’ 
brings as many together as may be re- 
quired for the grade of cloth desired, and 
incidentally starches the threads and dries 
the starch in the same operation. In the 
complete warp that results there are (in 
this case) 2,460 threads, laid parallel in 
a space of 36 inches. 

Two of the reels containing this roll of 
warp go to a ‘‘ drawing-in’’ frame, and 
here we see the only handwork in the 
whole process. There is food for reflec- 
tion in the sight of that sweet-faced cripple 
who bends over her work at the end of the 
line of girls similarly employed. She is 
drawing each separate thread of the 2,460 
in each roll through a separate slot in a 
‘** harness.’’ A harness is a wooden frame 
crossed perpendicularly by hundreds and 
hundreds of wires, or catgut cords. Be- 
tween each cord the operative draws a 
thread from the warp. She fills two of 
the harnesses at the same time, using 















two rolls of warp; alternate threads in 
each harness coming from the same roll. 
It is a delicate and important operation. 
It is like steadily threading needles for ten 
hours a day, and no machine yet devised 
can do the work. From the crash and 
dust and confusion of the factory one steps 
into this room with a positive sense of 
relief. It is bright and quiet and sunny, 
and there is here the evidence of keen eyes 
and deft fingers rising superior to me- 
chanical swiftness and cheapness. These 
are high-paid work-people, and for this 
sort of work there is no hint of inca- 
pacity in yonder 
bowed shoulders, 
nor in the 
crutches that 
stick out here 
and there, in the 
row of these in- 
dependent opera- 
tives. 

Now here are 
two rolls of par- 
allel threads har- 
nessed. The 
statement may 
have no especial 
interest unless 
you are curious 
to know just how 
cotton cloth may 
be so firm, so 
strong, so wear- 
ing, and so 
cheap. 

‘ So far we have the completed warp, in 
two rolls, each of 2,000 threads or more, 
each half of which is separately ‘‘ har- 
nessed.’” When these go into a loom 
they are so arranged that each alternate 
thread is in the same harness. That is to 
say that one-half of all the warp, consist- 
ing of every other thread, is controlled by 
a different harness than the other half. 

Here is the weaving room, and what a 
crash of shuttles! There are 4,000 looms 


in this total plant—perhaps 1,000 before 
our eyes—and each one of them is mak- 
ing a yard of cloth every twenty minutes. 

The two rolls of warp, with the two 
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The only process in cotton manufacture which machinery cannot 
accomplish, 
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harnesses, are put into position. The 
loom is a singularly perfected affair that 
compresses the whole operation into such 
a small space and under such accurate con- 
ditions that one man can attend four or 
five at once. Watch it work :— 

The warp is led through another wire 
screen, and all its threads, 2,000 or more, 
brought side by side in just the position 
they will occupy in the completed cloth. 
Beyond this screen hang the two har- 
nesses, each carrying one half the warp 


threads. The loom starts: up goes 
one of the harnesses, lifting with it every 
other thread of the 


ro =. 


warp above the 
level of the rest. 
** Slap’? goes a 
shuttle;— 
knocked from 
side to side by 
vicious whacks 
from opposing, 
steam-driven bat- 
tledores. The 
shuttle flies be- 
tween the two 
halves of the 
warp, and car- 
ries a cross- 
thread with it. 
Then the lower 
half-warp moves 
the upper 
half becomes the 
bottom one, and 
the shuttle flies 
back again. With one-half the longitudinal 
threads alternately at top and bottom, and 
with a cross thread between every alterna- 
tion, you can see that an in-and-out and 
under-and-over position is given to every 
thread in the piece. The loom works fast 
and surely ; a broken thread will stop it, but 
it seldom stops, and there is cotton sheet- 
ing and cotton drill turned out at more 
than an inch a minute. And this for 
every one of the 4,000 looms in the 
plant!) There is nothing more to be done 
than to inspect, approve, fold, and bale 
the product, and there is cotton cloth of 
any quality you like turned out within 
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two hours of the time the raw material 
was opened, if necessary. 

It seems simple enough. There is not 
half the fuss and glare and ponderousness 
of an iron works or a shipyard. Yet that 
simple cotton fabric that is flowing so 
smoothly under our gaze means more in 
money than one can readily figure. 

For instance, in 1897-98 the Southern 
States produced nearly eleven million bales 
of cotton. And that is v ery close to three- 
quarters of the entire cotton consumption 
of the world. That meansmoney. Three 
hundred million dollars wouldn’t buy it at 
the lowest price cotton has ever been soldat. 
All this value is produced in a compara- 
tively limited area, by a comparatively lim- 
ited class of planters. Right here you 
must expect figures, and here is a good 
place to stop reading if you do not wish to 
be nrade to consider things. 

Call it $300,000,000 as the value of 
the cotton crop in the Southern States of 
1897-98. Who raised it? 

More than half of it was raised by ‘‘ ten- 
ant farmers ’’—white and black. Of this 
almost inconceivable sum, more than half 
was produced by men who have never seen 
more than $50 at once in all their lives, 
and don’t see that much oftener than once 
ayear. ‘They work miserable little ten and 
twenty and fifty-acre tracts in the mean- 
est parts of Texas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South ani North Carolina, 
and produce the revenues of an empire. 

Of these small planters more than half 
are negroes. ‘The rest are whites, just as 
poor, just as hard worked, just as squalid, 
almost as ignorant as the negroes, and not 
nearly so happy nor so hopeful. The ag- 
gregate value of their product equals the 
revenues of some nations. Who gets the 
money ? Not the planters. 

This is not the time nor the place nor is 
this the medium in which to go into dry- 
But here’s 
the actual situation, and you can figure on 
it to suit yourself, 

The negro planter, who, in the -aggre- 
gate, produces something like $80,000,000 
every year, and the poor white planter, 
who, in the aggregate, produces something 


as-dust economic problems. 
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like $ $75,000,000 every year, are both in 
the grip of the ‘‘ lien sy stem.’ 

The ‘‘ lien system ”’ is substantially this : 
The planter without money, but with a 
farm; needing seed, supplies, machinery, 
and all the et cetera necessaries, has, under 
the law, the right to mortgage a crop of 
cotton not actually in existence, but that 
which he imtends to raise. He goes toa 
dealer, gets his supplies, and gives a lien 
on his coming crop for such things as he 
must have. When his crop is gathered, 
there comes out of it first the ‘* share ’’ 
of the owner of the land, which is from 
one-third to a full half of the total crop. 
The dealer takes the rest, markets it, 
deducts his charges, and the planter gets 
what balance there may be. 

Transportation charges are heavy; in- 
terest and commissions are heavier yet ; 
the little planter is generally ignorant and 
credulous—and a $20 bill is often all there 
is to show for a year’s profits. 

In this desperate struggle for a living 
the negro planter has a distinct advantage 
over the white of the same class, and the 
white is beginning to feel his competition 
more and more keenly as the years pass. 
In a battle like this the victory (albeit a 
hollow one) is to him who can work the 


cheaper. ‘The negro can live on less than 
his white competitor, has fewer wants, 
generally fewer ambitions, and is willing 


to work his whole family, from the wife 
down to the babies, in a way that the 
white will not or cannot do. The result 
has been to evolve a phase of ‘‘ the negro 
problem ’’ probably unfamiliar to most 
people. It is only the truth that in this 
immense agricultural field the negro has 
been ousting the white, or at least driving 
him to his final ditch. 

Moreover, if the white is driven out of 
cotton raising, and seeks employ ment in 
other lines, he finds a growing competition 
there also. For, as it stands to-day, the 
negro in the more progressive of the South- 
ern States educated better and 
more rapidly than the white man, especially 
in industrial lines. It that 
the negro, as a eager for 
than is the 


is being 


is admitted 
more 
the education of his family 


class, is 











ignorant white. ‘The negro will go farther 
and endure more for that education, and 
in some States he actually has better op- 
portunities given him. 

Understand, I am speaking of the very 
poor and ignorant classes of both negro 
and white. As between these, it is the 
negro who has been gaining ground the 
faster, and there is every appearance of an 
imminent bat- 
tle of immense 
seriousness — 
a battle for 
existence on 
both sides— 
which will be 
fought out on 
industrial lines. 
Unless — and 
here we return 
to our cotton 
mill again— 
there is to be 
found in such 
mill. towns as 
that of Pel- 
zer, aid in the 
hundreds’ of 
others of its 
type through- 
out the South, 
an answer to 
the question 
each race is 
asking of the 
athe f, 
“Which of us 
shall live ?’’ 

And that 
answer, if 
found, will 
be, ‘* Both of 


you shall live, each in his 
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own field’’; 


for here is a sudden and a wonderful 
impetus in manufacturing. Mills are 


growing on every hand, and each mill 
wants operatives. There will be ten thou- 
sand more factory hands wanted in the 
South next year than now, and the move- 
ment is only fairlyunder way. And whence 
are these hands recruited ? From the white 
farming class. 
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‘a DAY'S WORK DONE.’ 


A small tenant farmer and some of his assistants. 
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There have been several experiments 
made with negroes as factory operatives. 
Not one but has resulted in unequivocal 
failure. The negro will work hard enough 
in the field, and he makes a good artisan, 
but he will ot work in a factory. He 
wants more freedom, more air, and the 
opportunity to loaf occasionally when the 
whim strikes him. 

Now the 
Pelzer mill, 
and. the Pied- 
mont mill 
near it, and 
almost all the 
larger mills in 
the South, are 
conducted un- 
der a system 
unknown in 
the North. 
Take the Pel- 
zer mill as a 
type. The 
mill itself and 
the mill town 
itself are un- 
der the abso- 
lute domina- 
tion of one 
man and that 
man +s a fit 
one. No 
amount of 
laudation 
could’ be 
stronger than 
that single 
characteriza- 
tion. He is 
supreme, and 
worthy of su- 
premity. He is the president of the mill 
corporation, he is also the town govern- 
ment; he is the superintendent of the 
schools, he is the Board of Works, he is the 
arbiter of affairs. At Pelzer he is Capt. 
Ellison A. Smyth. At Piedmont he is 
Col. James C. Orr; at other mill towns he 
is other people, but the general system is 
the same. 

The mill corporations own the land on 


’ 
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which stands the mill town. They do 
not sell the land to their operatives; they 
build cottages and rent them for just 
enough to pay for taxes and repairs. At 
both Piedmont and Pelzer (the two largest 
Southern mills) the rent is 50 cents a 
month for each room. There are four, 
six, and eight-room cottages. One of the 
latter can thus be secured for $24 a year. 

Each cottage has a little plot of ground 
for gardening. There is a large common 
pasturage. 

Furthermore, the corporation supplies 
free schools, and enforces attendance. At 
Pelzer, a family de- 
siring employment 
in the mill must 
contract to send 
their children be- 
tween the ages of 
five and twelve to 
school ten months 
in the year. The 
corporation assists 
in the building of 
churches; there are 
five at Pelzer. At 
that town Captain 
Smyth has _ estab- 
lished a free library 
and reading-room. 
At Piedmont also 
there is a large free 
library. At Pelzer 
a handsome and 
commodious audi- 
torium has _ been 
built. It would be called the ‘‘ Opera 
House ’’ further North. The corporation 
provides lectures and concerts—generally 
gratis. 

There are 5,500 inhabitants at Pelzer, 
almost every one of the adults being em- 
ployed in the mill. The school has more 
than 700 children. There are fourteen 
stores, in the management of which the 
company has absolutely no concern, 
These stores are the only things which the 
corporation does not control. 

Holding absolute dominion over the 
land titles and leases, the company can 
exclude all that is objectionable from its 





CAPT. ELLISON A. SMYTH, 
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little industrial Eden, and enforce that 
degree of restraint that is necessary to a 
class largely in a transition period. ‘‘ There 
are no liquors and no lawyers here,’’ said 
a resident of Pelzer. No liquors because 
they are forbidden, no lawyers because 
there is no need of them. There is no 
police force for the same reason; the soli- 
tary constable at Piedmont and the lonely 
two at Pelzer being employed chiefly in 
the enforcement of sanitary regulations. 

Within the last few years, most of the 
mill towns organized under this principle 
have found it desirable to add to their other 
movements, in be- 
half of their opera- 
tives, some kind of 
a savings-bank 
plan. At Pelzera 
regular savings- 
bank has been or- 
ganized; at Pied- 
mont, and most of 
the other towns, 
there is a system 
whereby the opera- 
tive may leave such 
portion of his pay 
as he desires in the 
possession of the 
corporation, receiv- 
ing interest there- 
on. The interest 
given is higher than 
in most Northern 
and Western 
banks; almost all 
these mill-town banks allow 6 per cent. 
perannum. At Pelzer the deposits amount 
to about $90,000—pretty good for a town 
of 5,500, inhabited largely by people who 
scarcely knew what money was until they 
came there. 

And so, as one might think, the opera- 
tives in the Southern mills are a fairly pros- 
perous and a decidedly contented class. 
An evidence of this is that there is no 
**Jabor union’’ among them, and recent 
efforts to establish such were generally met 
by vigorous opposition from the operatives 
themselves. There is a settled conviction 
among the mill-owners that these efforts 























were fostered—by whom do you think? 
By professional agitators from the North ? 
Yes, but at whose instance? According 
to the Southern manufacturers, at the in- 
stance and encouragement and expense of 
Northern mill-owners. And why? Pre- 
sumably in order to equalize some of the 
conditions of competition. The Southern 
mill-owner has no labor union to regard; 
the Northern mill-owner has. 

So far as the wages go, there is little 
difference between the North and South in 
the amounts paid. Best authorities have 
reckoned that this difference is consider- 
ably less than 10 per cent., the Northern 
rate being the higher; but that is more 
than off-set by the low rentals and other 
advantages enjoyed by the Southern wage- 
earner. The latter does work longer hours, 
however. 

Now remember that these mill towns at 
Piedmont and Pelzer are types of similar 
settlements all through the South, and 
which are increasing tremendously. Fancy 
the mountaineer farmer, who has devoted 
his life to a desperate scratching of the 
ground for a bare living, with the sight of 
money but once a year, living on a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of meal and bacon for 
a twelvemonth in a one or two-room shanty 
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—fancy such a man coming to such a town 
as Pelzer and getting employment. He 
makes a good operative; intelligent, indus- 
trious, and steady. He earns about the 
same wages per day as the mill-hand of 
Manchester or Fall River. He gets a 
better home than he has ever seen before. 
His children are educated without expense 
t him; he has the social life, the library 
ana lecture privileges of a Northern city, 
and in Captain Smyth he has a powerful, 
liberal, watchful, and experienced friend. 
What does he care then for the competition 
of thenegro? He is ina field upon which 
the negro cannot and does not wish to 
encroach. Let him raise cotton to his 
heart’s content, and as cheaply as he 
pleases. 

Both sides are suited; and—is the ques- 
tion answered ? 

The next ten years will tell. As it at 
present appears, the next five years will 
show the South the leader in cotton manu- 
facture. Ten years of growth of such 
plants as those in operation at Pelzer and 
Piedmont ought to make the terms ‘‘ poor 
white planter,’’ ‘‘ white tenant farmer,”’ 
and ‘‘ poor white trash’’ disappear from 
the Southern vocabulary, and with them 
a troublesome problem. 











THE SCHOOL-HOUSE, PELZER. 


Built and maintained as a free school for children of mill operatives, by the mill 


corporation, which, to further encoura 
pays ten cents a month to every child w 


e the education of its juvenile tenants, 
o hashada perfect record for attendance. 


See 
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TITLE 
To Have and to Hold, 
Red Pottage, 
The Light of Scarthey, 
Richard Carvel, 
Young April, 
Janice Meredith, 
A Gentleman from Indiana, 
David Harum, 
When Knighthood Was 




































































in Flower, 

The Market Place, 

The Trail of the Sand Hill 
Stag, 


























The Biography of a Grizzly, 
That Fortune, 

















The Autobiography of a 
Quack, 











Debts of Honor, 











Resurrection, 








Lying Prophets, 

Captain Dieppe, 

The Rebel, 

The Judgment of Helen, 

Bob, Son of Battle, 

In Connection with the 
De Willoughby Claim, 

Prisoners of Hope, 



















Via Crucis, 

Loyal Hearts and True, 
Joan of the Sword Hand, 
Ben Hur, 

The Grip of Honor, 
Robert Tournay, 

A Man’s Woman, 

The Love of Parson Lord, 
By the Marshes of Minas, 
A Manifest Destiny, 

The Strength of Gideon, 
Fisherman’s Luck, 


by the number of copies sold: 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A CAREFUL canvass of the leading booksellers results in the compilation of the following 


AUTHOR 
Mary Johnston 
Mary Cholmondeley 
Egerton Castle 
Winston Churchill 
Egerton Castle 
Paul Leicester Ford 
Booth Tarkington 
Edward Noyes Westcott 


Edward Caskoden 
Harold Frederic 


E. Seton-Thompson 
E. Seton-Thompson 
Charles Dudley Warner 


S. Weir Mitchell 
Maurus Jokai 

Leo Tolstoy 

Eden Phillpots 
Anthony Hope 

H. B. Marriott Watson 
Thomas Cobb 

Alfred Ollivant 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Mary Johnston 

F. Marion Crawford 
Ruth Ogden 

S. R. Crockett 

Gen’! Lew Wallace 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
William Sage 

Frank Norris 

Mary E. Wilkins 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Julia Magruder 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Henry Van Dyke 


list of books that have proved themselves most popular during the past month, as judged 


PUBLISHER AND PUBLISHER'S PRICE 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50). 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50). 

(The Macmillan Co., $1.50). 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.50). 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.50). 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50). 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.50). 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50). 


> 


(Bowen, Merrill & Co., $1.50). 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50). 


(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50). 
(The Century Co., $1.50). 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50). 


(The Century Co., $1.25). 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.25). 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50). 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50). 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., 50 cts.). 
(Harper & Bros , $1.50). 

(John Lane, $1.50). 

(Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.25). 


(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50). 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50). 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.5¢). 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1 50). 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50). 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50). 

(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50). 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50). 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.50). 
(Harper & Bros., $1.25). 

(Silver, Burdette & Co. 
(Harper & Bros., $1.25). 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25). 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $2.00). 


$1.25). 
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It is not very hard to make a nearly perfect shoe. It 7s hard to find a manufacturer 
who makes all his shoes equally perfect, and will not yield to the temptation to 
“slight” the shoe for larger profit. We base our hope of profit on the perfection ot 
the Ultra Shoe, satisfied that if you try a pair you will appreciate its superiority and 
become one of our patrons. We are paying for this advertisement to let you know 
our intention and persuade you to make the trial. We know you will find the shoe 
close to perfection and will want more like it. The dainty tan Summer shoe shown 
here is of unique, graceful and stylish pattern and can be obtained by ordering 
“* No. 613” from any of our dealers. If your dealer has not got them write us giving 
his address. ; j 

Our handsome Catalogue will be sent you free. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., 195 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 
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A NEW EVENT IN THE PIANO BUSINESS 





We have started on a new 
chapter in the piano business. 
We have been selling, with high 
success, a number of excellent 
pianos. All the energy, all the 
knowledge, all the power, 
and all the principle that 
we put into other 
branches of our business 
will be put into 
this piano branch. 
We do not do 
things by halves, 
and we shall have 
no half-way meth- 
ods in this. 

In both Philadelphia and 
New York City, we have taken 


















over the exclusive representation of 


| The World-Famous Chickering Piano 


Nobody who knows pianos at all, requires any description or 
laudation of the Chickering make. And of the people who do not 
know pianos, there are probably very few who are not familiar with at 
least the zame. For seventy-seven years this make has been before the 
public, and always as a leader. The history of the Chickering piano 
is practically the history of modern piano making. 

From this date no Chickering pianos can be obtained in New 
York City, in Philadelphia, or in the immediate vicinity of those 
cities, except through us. 

' We shall also carry out such other of the arrangements between the 
Chickering agencies formerly in those cities and the public at large as 
the demand necessitates. Tuning orders, orders for instruments for 
concerts and public use, and arrangements for exchange will be 


executed by us. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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The Wanamaker Store 





PIANOS.— Continued 


But the Chickering is not the only piano we shall handle. It was 
more than a year ago that our New York store announced the acquisition 
of the New York representation of the Krell pianos. These instruments 
are not so well known (at any rate, in the eastern part of the country) 
as the Chickering, but they are pianos that we are glad to control, and 
worthy of association with the best. 

The Krell piano is shown in a number of styles, and the ‘‘ Royal”’ 
piano, made by the same firm, will interest everyone who desires a 
thoroughly reliable instrument at a minimum price. As you find it 
here, there need be no question as to it worthiness, and a low-priced 
piano that can be absolutely depended upon is a piano worth knowing. 

The Vose and Crown makes are also represented. Thus, with the 


Chickering, Krell, Vose, Crown and 
Royal Pianos 


we have, not only a showing representative of the best that 
the country knows, but such an assortment of types and classes 4 
that the especial preference or requirement of the purchaser may 
be met with accuracy and satisfaction. 

New music rooms have been opened in both stores, 
to which your visit is anticipated. With the pianos, 
and with the self-playing 
“Angelus,” there is 
‘“‘music in the air’ all day. 












A Catalogue 
of Pianos and 
the accessories 
will be mailed 
upon request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WANAMAKER STORE 





A COUNTRY=WIDE TAILORING 
BUSINESS FOR MEN 


We had our first experience as merchants in the making 
and selling of men’s clothing. That was close to forty years 
ago, and we have been making clothing and selling clothing 
and learning about clothing ever since. 

We have always been leaders in the tailoring business, 
because we did more of it than most tailors, and thereby 
gained those advantages in matters of cost, which always 
mean advantages to our customers in the matter of price. 
Moreover, we have certain very rigid ideas as to how the 
business should be conducted, and those ideas, by proving 
successful, have proved themselves right. 

In our New York and Philadelphia stores we conduct a 
tailoring business for men. The business has grown so fast 
that lately we began 


To Extend Our Tailoring Stores All 
Over the Country 


On following pages you will find a list of ouragencies. At 
any of these you will find the same advantages that we could 
give you in either of our metropolitan stores. Some of the 
reasons that we have for expecting your business are these, — 

First, as to Material. We aim to give absolutely first- 
class tailoring service at the lowest price for which it can be 
turned out. But above all things, we hate and distrust 
‘*shoddy’’ goods to work on. And we do not carry them. 
You can absolutely rely upon the following statement :— 

Every piece of goods shown in our tailoring stores and 
called woolen, is of pure wool. Not one thread of cotton will 
be tolerated. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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The Wanamaker Store 





TAILORING FOR MEN.— Continued 


You probably know that many cloth-makers call goods 
‘‘all-wool’’ that are really half cotton. And many cloth- 
makers and clothing dealers of high standard call goods ‘‘ all- 
wool’’ when there is not more than ten per cent. of cotton 
inthem. That is not our way. We are not satisfied with a 
ninety-per-cent. truth. The materials we show will be a// 
wool in truth, when they are called wool at all. 

Again, matters of dyeing and capacity for wear are things 
that are watched by us even more carefully than you could. 
If our agent tells you that the cloth will wear, z¢ w7// wear. If 
he tells you that the color is fast, z¢ 7s fast. 

Second, as fo Styles and Making. We are in the closest 
possible touch with all authentic sources of fashion. We 
watch them as carefully in the interests of men as we are 
famous for doing in the interest of women. The styles of our 
garments for men can be accepted without hesitation as being 
correct and 7x good taste. 

The making—that is, the workmanship on the garments 
—will speak for itself. We have been thirty years learning to 
know ‘good tailoring ’’ and we will give it to you in every 
garment we make for you. 

Third, as fo Prices. We do not wish to be classed with 
‘*cheap ’’ tailors in the offensive sense of that word. But we 
are in a position to offer you first-class work and materials a/ 
the lowest price for which they can be obtained in this country. 
All the masterful power which we can and do exercise in 
our buying, all the experience of forty years, and all the 
advantages of knowledge and capital will go to the lessening 


of cost. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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The Wanamaker Store 





This is a list of our agencies as constituted todate. More 
are being opened from week to week. See if there is one near 
you. At all times there will be displayed at these stores com- 
plete lines of goods and styles for men’s garments for all 
purposes in the very best that fashion approves. 


New York 
ALBANY—Jos, Gilbert 
AMITYVILLE—Gustave Fishel 
AMSTERDAM—Richard Lindsay 
BALDWins—W. H. Raynor 
BINGHAMTON—Chas. H. Losee 
CENTRAL Is_ip— 

Fred’k O. Weldon 
CHAMPLAIN— 

W. H. Doolittle & Co. 
CoBBLESKILL—R. B. McDonald 
DAVENPORT—L. E. Golden 
DELHI—W. G. Parselles 
ELLENVILLE—F., J. Potter 
FRANKLIN—Abraham Bush 
Hoosick Falls—H. H. Archibald 
IrHaca—Frank Hendricks 
KINGSTON—Geo. B. Merritt 
LisLE—E, N. Sparrow 
MECHANICSVILLE—David Vines 
NEWARK—C. H. Burch 
OLEAN—L. W. Dresselman 
OnEIDA—L. D. Gibson 
PEEKSKILL—E. W. Dye 
Port JERVIS—Albert Ewart 
Port Ewen—Chas. Card 
RomME—Doll M. Neiss 
SCHENECTADY—Emmet Lee 
SENECA FaLLs—A. Goodman 
Southampton—S. A. Simons 
Troy—O'Brien & Molloy 

Ohio 
AKRon—Canyard & Wood 
ALLIANCE— 

Winner, the O. K. Clothier 





DayTton—W. H. Broadnax 
Fostor1ia—Wm. J. Wagner 
Hupson—Chas. M. Buss 
RacinE—W. A, Ellis & Co. 
SANDUSKY—M., Lebensburger 
Sr. CLAIRSVILLE—P. Troll & Sons 
XENIA—G. A. Thompson 
ZANESVILLE— Willard Still 
Pennsylvania 
BENNETT—S. J. Glover 
BUTLER—L. H. Hilliard 
CONNELLSVILLE—J. R. Beatty 
FRANKSTOWN—J. A. Gold 
LANCASTER—Geo. H. Strickler 
OscreoLa—Geo. B. Crandall 
PIrTSBURGH—R. M. Griffith & Co. 
Cor, Sixth Ave. and Smithfield St. 
Sayre—Geo. J. Bolton & Co. 
WILKEs-BARRE—L, H. Long 
Rhode Island 
Newport—Neil McLennon 
PAWTUCKET—Chas. G. Stevens 
PROVIDENCE—Hugh J. O'Rourke 
South Carolina 
CaMDEN—P. E. Villipique 
South Dakota 
WoLsEYy—W. C. Mason 
Tennessee 
CoaL CrEEK—Prescott & Dickson 
Jackson—I. C. Crawford 
Texas 
STEELE’s SToRE—E. R. Steele 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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THE CLARKE COMPANY, [r'o.Lonoon 
MERRILL & BAKER. NewYorx 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIBRARIES 
AND THEIR LIBRARIANS 


What Dr. Garnett, Leon Vallée, and Dr. Alois Brandl Think Should Endure 


No recent event in literature has awakened more widespread interest in advance of its occurrence than the publication of The 
Universal Anthology. 


BIBLIOTHEK VERLAG. Bern. 
EMILE TERQUEM, Paris, 


The Universal Anthology is edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., who recently retired from his post as keeper of printed books at 
the British Museum, after half a century of service. Associated with him as editors are Drs. Leon Vallée, Librarian of the National 
Library of France, and Alois Brandl, Professor of Literature at the Berlin University, A feature of the work is a brilliant series of 
original, critical and interpretative essays, all over the signatures of the most eminent authorities. Among them are Paul Bourget, 
who writes French critical essays; Emile Zola, French naturalistic literature; Prof. Edward Dowden, who writes about Elizabethan 
literature; Dean Farrar, literature of religious criticism; E. Melchior de Vogue, Russia literature; Donald G. Mitchell, collected litera- 
ture; F. Brunetiere, modern French poetry; Prof. Henry Smith Williams, scientific literature; Ainsworth R. Spofford, American 
literature; Andrew Lang, 19th century literature; Henry James, the novel; Maurice Maeterlinck, the modern drama; Pasquale Villari, 
the Italian Renaissance; Bret Harte, short stories; Armando Palacio Valdes, decadent literature; Edmund Gosse, poetry; Prof, J. P. 
Mahaffy, historical literature; and Walter Besant, historical novels, and many others. 


PUBLISHED CONJOINTLY 


So great was the expense of the undertaking that no one publishing house alone ventured to brig it out, The Clarke Company of 


London; Emile Terquem, the well-known publisher, in Paris; the Bibliothek Verlag, in Berlin; and Merrill & Baker of New York, are 
bringing out this work simultaneously. 


DR. GARNETT’S RESIGNATION 


The publishing of this work marks the realization of the life work of Dr. Richara Garnett, 
C.B., who resigned his position a few months ago in the British Museum in order to complete 
it. Numerous translations have been made for the first time into English from rare manu- 
scripts of papyri and volumes known only to Dr, Garnett, Leon Vallée, and Dr. Brandl. 


THE EARLY WRITINGS 


A great many of the translations found in this work are made expressly for it by the 
most eminent specialists and authorities; a great many of them have been translated 
into English for the first time and cannot be found in any library of this country. 

One of the principal features of the Anthology is the unique arrangement 


which is Dr. Garnett’s idea, known as the Chronological and Historical 
Arrangement. 







MERRILL & BAKER 
11 East 16TH St. 
New York City 








I am very much interested in 
Dr. Richard Garnett’s Anthology. 
Please send me sample pages, illus- 
trations and full descriptive matter, 


and special terms and monthly pay- 
ments, : 











The work is in 30 royal octavo volumes, embellished with 300 illustra- 
tions and rare colored plates—reproductions from the rare volumes of 
the great libraries in Europe. Type, paper and press work are all of 
an exceedingly high standard such as will please the connoisseur. 

The edition is a limited de luxe edition of only 1,000 sets, 
many of which have been subscribed for in advance of 
parton “ at ineshnicteniannanitnniancndicngutlsininsntetelbenssigtiinminniessncnaiiitiasuiis = 

= 
and find out all the particulars and special terms 
about this great work, Mention this magazine. 


Please mention Everybody's Magazine when you write to advertisers, 
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RED, BLACK and YELLOW 





HESE are the characteristic colors of all PEARSON’s 
MAGAZINE covers. They will enabie you to dis- 
tinguish it at once on the bookstands. It is a 

magazine you should buy as regularly every month as 
you get your newspaper cach morning. It covers an 
extraordinarily wide range. History, travel, biography, 
scientific discovery, important current events, articles on 
all sorts of out-of-the-way subjects, humorous articles, 
and short stories by the most popular writers of the day 
form the chief features of its contents. 


THE JUNE NUMBER IS NOW ON SALE. PRICE 10 CENTS 











100 Pages ....... 100 Pictures 
CONTAINS 
ARTICLES STORIES 
Water-Life in China The Silent Castle 
. By Robert Barr 
Natural History Photography Historic Mysteries 
The Most Remarkable Ceme- The Iron Chest in the Tuileries 
tery in the World The Wrong Author 
° ° (A Humorous Story) 
Lion Hunting by a Lady lai Bia 
The Spectre-Scope (A Love Story) 


(A Story of Adventure) 


The Treble X-Rays Night Road Romances 
The Art of the Age Etc., Etc., Etc. 














Please mention Everybody's Magazine when you write to advertisers. 
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EVERY PIANIST, EVERY SINGER 


will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uniform edi- 
tion, the most celebrated and most melodious vocal and instrumental 
compositions that have ever been written. 


30 0 instrumental selections for 
the piano. 


3 50 songs for all voices, with 
piano accompaniment. 
OVER 2200 PAGES 
20 EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


This valuable permanent collection of musical masterpieces can 
be obtained by those who act promptly, at 


LESS THAN ONE-TENTH THE COST 
IN SHEET FORM 


“ The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever published.” 
— the Keynote. 





** Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s home.” 

—Margaret E. Sangster, Editor Harper's Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can recommend, ‘There is something that will 
interest all,”"— The Etude. 

**A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and comprehensiveness.” 

The Pianist. 


LIBRARY ‘World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 





Instrumental selections by the greatest composers: melodious, not too difficult, and including popular and 
operatic melodies, dances, funeral’ marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces and classic and romantic piano 
music. The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon every subject : Upon friendship, 
admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminiscence and revery; upon humor, patriotism, nature and 
morality; no hymns, however. 400 portraits and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 
100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for cultured homes and 
sympathetic performers. 








All these and Strauss Liszt Rubinstein Paderewski Chopin Wagner 
over 400 other | Mozart Saint-Saens ie Haydn Gounod Emmett 
Composers ‘| Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Buck 
represented Schumann Grieg Smith Bizet ¢ Benedict Damrosch 
in this Schubert Chaminade Bisho Rameau Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Bendel Chwa Rachmaninoff Czibulka Faure 
collection: Moore Henselt Cowen Goldmark Molloy | Gilbert 





H THe Lisrary or THE WORLD'S 
Marvelously Low Price jist Musici. really TWO SETS THESET off Volumes,com- 
of subscription books, bound together in a new, uniform edition. The sub- CONSISTS prising 2200 pages 
scription prices for the two sets were never less than $30 in cloth and $4o in nearly sheet music 
half-leather. Our low club prices are $18 in fine cloth binding, and $21 in 54, dimensions of volumes, 9 by 
half-leather binding. We pay transportation charges. We are so confident 12 ey i inch thick 
these books will please you that we are willing to send them on approval. inches; one inch thick, 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION fvervsooy's macazine 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. We will 
forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days in which to examine this wonderful collection 
of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make 
your first payment of $1, and remit thereafter $1 a month for 17 months, if cloth is ordered, making a total pay- 
ment of $18. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be three more monthly 
payments of $1, making a total payment of $21. We assume all risk. We suggest that you apply at once if 
you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. Don’t fail to mention EVERYBODY’s MAGAZINE. Address 


Absolutely No Risk to You. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


We Pay Transportation Charges. 
Send Postal for Beautiful Specimen Pages. 78 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please mention Everybody's Magazine when you write to advertisers, 
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THE OFFICIAL WAR-BOOK, IN $1.00 MONT 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN added fresh laurels to our fighting reputation on land and sea, and has made America 
an imperial government. ‘This magnificent work has cost a fortune to produce. The photographs are the exclusive 
property of the publishers and cannot be purchased elsewhere. The scenes they picture can never be taken again, and 
can only be enjoy in this History, which is not only wonderfully interesti but invaluable for reference and study. 


WHAT THIS WORK CONTAINS: 


First—Large, Fine Photegraphs« of all the Leaders on Sixth—Interesting and Instructive Descriptive Text. 
land and sea. (A magnificent portrait gallery ten by military and naval e rts. (The text explains the 
Second—Photographs of our Troops, Naval and Military. rhc ap’ hi aphs make you remember the text 
(Some of these views are nearly two feet in length : 4 : d Interesting History of War 
Third—Photographs of Places made Famous by the Events. u the whole story in connected form.) 
ar. (A long list of lasting interest.) | Elfghth—Magnificent New Maps in Color, made expressly 
Fourth—Photographs of the People Living in these for this work, showing the West Indies, Cuba, Hawaii, the 
jaees. (Every one will want to know more about them. | Philippines, and also a superb Map of the World, showing the 
Fifth—Photegraphs Secured on Land and Sea. (The | Greater United States and our newly acquired territory. (Helps 
history of no other war was ever so brilliantly illustrated you locate every war point.) 


PRICE AND TERMS: $1.00 down and $1.00 monthly for /oxr months for English Cloth 
binding, Ave months for Half Leather ai zx months for Crushed Levant. Money refunded if 
the work is not found, upon examination, to be entirely satisfactory. Send for Sample Sheets. 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 43-45 E. 19th St., New York 
——— 





Please meation Bveryeody't Magasin when you writs te advertiant. 
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Fifty Years’ Memories 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
STUART ROBSON 


COMMENCING IN THE JULY NUMBER OF EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 








In the July number of this magazine will appear the first instalment of an 
important and fascinating story; the story of Stuart Robson’s public career, told by 
himself. Better reading was never given in a magazine; its interest and force 
and value are so great that we have deliberately broken our rule prohibiting 
‘*serials,” to print it. 

Mr. Robson’s association with youthful vo/es, and the energy and spirit of his 
portrayals, may render it difficult for the average reader to believe that his stage- 
life is one of the longest among living American actors. His story begins with his 
experiences as a page in Congress some years before the Civil War, and we get 
entirely new views of such people as Jefferson Davis, Stephen Douglas, Webster, 
and other famous Congressmen: of that time. The first instaiment treats of his 
entry upon the stage, his earliest experiences, his first failure and his first success, 
and is brilliant with anecdote, epigram, and interesting reminiscence. His association 
with Wilkes Booth is treated very fully, and many new facts concerning that gifted 
actor and damnable assassin are given. 

The story is profusely illustrated with fac-simile letters, reproductions of old 


prints and play-bills from che collection of Mrs. Martin L. Crehore. 
‘ 


YOUR NEWSDEALER IS OUR AGENT 


Fill out the enclosed blank and hand it to your newsdealer. Subscription rates 
are $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months; 25 cents for three months. 





eS AVE Sen eT Ce 
Newsdealer at... 
Enclosed fated ..ccceccssocesneeennee (2) Oe (| months’ subscription to 
Everybody's Magazine Name... 


Address 
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INSURE... 


SN THE | RAVELERS, | "tars 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. and Best. 


Life, Endowment, ana 
Accident Insurance, 


OF ALL FORZAS. 


HEALTH POLICIES... 
INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE... 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be 
protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital . . $1,000,000.00 | Liabitities, . . . . $93,730,827.61 
AsseTs, . . . . 27,760,511.56 | Excess, 34% basis,. .  $4.020,683,95 
Returned to Policy Holders . . . . . $09,704,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 




















IN THE LAKE COUNTRY One Night 


Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan, there are hundreds of the t D 
most charming Summer Resorts on the line O enver 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 


Railway awaiting the arrival of thousands 
of tourists from the South and East. 


Among the list of near by places are Fox CHICAGO 











Scanenen Senge, tee aaee 22 & NORTH-WESTERN 
Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a RAILWAY 


littie further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, 
Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka and 


Marquette on Lake Superior. HE COLORADO SPECIAL, 


For pamphiet of * leaves Chicago at 10 every morn- 
tng, via Chicago-Union Pacific & 

“Summer Homes for 1900,” North-Western Line, arriving Den- 

or for copy of our handsomely illustrated Summer ver 1.20 next afternoon and Colorado 


Springs and Manitou same evening. 


book, entitled No change of cars; all meals in din- 











rT) 3 i , j 
in The Lake Country, ngcars. Another fast train at 10.30 
; : p.m. daily. New book, Colorado— 
apply to nearest ticket agent or address with Illustrated, mailed on receipt of four 
four cents in postage, cents postage. Callonany agent orat 
eee : 461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen'l Passenger Agent, 601 Chea't 8t., Philadelphia|507 Smithf'id St., Pittsburg 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - Buffalo\17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago\2KingSt.,East, Toronto, Ont. 








Please mention Everybody’s Magazine when you write to advertisers, 


—— 








Gverybody's Magazine 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


PAGE 

In Caesar’s Palace ... oe ‘ : : . Frontispicce 

Electricity and Some Other fuadtie F - : . GEORGE HouGH 505 
Beinc No, 6 oF SIMPLE EXPLANATIONS. _ Illustrated with Sneath: 

A Proposal by Proxy. A Complete Story . : ; : ; H. B. VoGEL 511 
Illustrated by A. Wallis Mills. 

Mushrooms in Steel. Illustrated with Photographs . 7 : . Rurerr HuGues 518 

The Love Affair of Hawkins Major. A Complete Story. . Utyss RoGers 521 
Illustrated by Harold Copping. 

Armor-Clad Savages. Illustrated with Photographs . 3 . RENE BACHE 528 

Verse ; ; : : : ; . 3 ; ’ : 533 

Marbletown’s wine. A Complete Story . : ‘ . ; .R. W. MCALPINE 534 
Illustrated by Egbert N. Clark. 

The Descent of the Horse . : ; ; ; ; . THEODORE DREISER 543 
Illustrated with Photographs. 

The Merry Monks of Riddlewell : ? : , . Henry E. DuDENEY 548 
Illustrated by J. S. Smith. 

A Weather Forecast. Verse. - , . : : : Mrs. DONALDSON 554 

Royalty on Active Service . ; : . Rosperr Durr 555 


Illustrated with Photographs, Drawings by C. Lawson W nie and Maps. 


The Elopement of Pretty Ah Hing. A Complete Story . Witt M. CLEMENS 562 
Illustrated by Forrest Halsey. 


Day Nurseries. Illustrated with Photographs : , ; . B. M. G. VAN VorstT 567 

Negro Serenade. Verse. ‘ ; : . ; : : . H.J. Nicnoiis 572 

The Red Carnation. A Complete Story . : ; ‘ . BaRoNnEss E, Orczy 573 
Illustrated by W. Dewar. 

Fleeting. Verse E , . ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ .* .CLARENCE Hore 582 

The Actor on the Road ; . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ; 2 ‘ , 583 
Illustrated by E. N. Clark. 

From Cotton to Cloth ‘ ; > ee 7 : .  GEeEoRGE H. PERRY 590 


BEING No. 4 OF GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
Illustrated with Drawings and Photographs. 


Popular Books of the Month . . : : ‘ r . : : ; 600 








Single Copies, 10 Cents ae ae One Dollar a Year, in Advance 


For sale by all Newsdealers in the United States and Canada. 





NOTICE.—The entire contents of Everysovy’s MaGazine are copyrighted and all rights are reserved. Short 
articles, however, may be reproduced, with proper credit. 


The Editor will be glad to consider MSS. (type-written preferred) at all times. When stamps are enclosed, every 
effort will be made to secure their safe return, in case of rejection. 





ISSUED MONTHLY BY 


THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
74 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Wonderful New Discoveries in Medical Science that 
Cure Consumption, Grip, Old Coughs, and 
all Pulmonary Diseases. 


Dr. Slocum, the world-famed specialist in consumption and diseases of 
head, throat and lungs, has finally perfected his new system of treatment 
and generously offers to send every sufferer a FREE course, consisting of 
the Four Preparations. 

This system is complete and certain in its results—it cures, and cures 
forever: Consumption, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Coughs, Colds, Throat Troubles, Wasting Away, Grip and its 
terrible after effects, and all diseases of the respiratory tract. : 

It cures, first, by killing the deadly consumptive bacilli ; second, by 
healing the raw, inflamed mucous surfaces ; third, by toning up the system 
and strengthening the nerves ; fourth, by building healthy flesh to fortify 
against future attacks. . 

If you are sick and discouraged, no matter how hopeless you may 
consider. yourself, remember that a trial of this wonderful treatment is 
FREE, Test it for yourself and see what it will accomplish. 


WRITE THE DOCTOR: 


Send your name, post office and express address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 
98 Pine Street, New York, and a FREE course consisting of the Four 
Preparations, will be sent at oncéd. 

Please say you read about the free offer in k veRYBODY’s MAGAZINE. 


Please mention Everybody's Magaziuc when you write to advertisers. 
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This Yellow Coupon 





GUARANTY 


ora > CUSHION BUTTON 


, HOSE SUPPORTER) 

qu Geerenteodto thedealer 

and user against imperfections 
Look for the iamee on ove loop. 















is on every pair, 
NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 


THE 








CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


GEO. FROST 0O., Makers 
Mass. 











ORATED TALCUM 


MENNEN S 


a 


e . 
Delightful After Bathing. 
A Luxury After Shaving. 
A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. 
ane ake (t —-> 
a little aig: in price, per , than 
worthless substitutes, but there is a 
reason for it 
Refuse all other powders, which 
are liable to do harm. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 cents. (Sample frec.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newarx}-N. J. 























| Ws 
PERSONAL’ 9 


—— 


is the Intangible power that controls human destiny. It 
is the key to all business and social success. If youcome 
in contact with people, you cannot afford to be without this 
knowledge. It will give you an inestimable advanta 

over others. We guarantee it, or forfeit $1,000 in gold. 


By our new system you can learn in a few days at your 
own home. Our beautifully illustrated free treatise tells 
you all about it. Distinguished clergymen, physicians and 

ublic men all over the country are studying this wonder- 

1 science, and achieving increased success. are 
are the names and addresses of a few highly successfu 

duates of our Institute—space does not permit men- 
ming more :— 

Rev. Pav. WELLER, box 200, Gorman, N. Y.; G. S. Lrm- 
COLN, No. 101 Crutchfield Street, Dallas, Texas; Miss 
KATHERINE MESSENGER; No. 74 West Main Street, 

; Rev. J. C. Quinn, D.D., Ph.D., Winn, Me. 

‘We have thousands of letters of highest commendation, many of 
which are publi in our free book. not send money, the 
book is free. A postal card will bring it. Address 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Derr. 010, Rochester, N. ¥. 

















THE TORTOISE BRAND'HAIR PINS WILL 
eGIVE YOU THE SATISFACTION THAT 

AN ONLY COME FROM PERFECT GOODS 
BE SURE. YOU GET THIS BRAND. 
‘IFa@YOUR STORES DO NOT CARRY IT, 
WE WILL’SEND A DOZEN FOR = 








Please mention Everybody's Magazine when you write to advertisers, 
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The Wanamaker Store 


THE JOHN WANAMAKER CUSTOM TAILORING 
AGENCIES.—Continued 


Connecticut 
BristoL—G. F. Meder & Co. 
GUILFORD— Monroe & Wedmore 
HARTFORD—DeGrey F. Crozier 
New Brirain—Wm, Middlemas 
SouTHPoRT—]J. B. Wood 
WALLINGFORD— 

J. P. Stevenson & Co. 
WILLIMANTIC— 
H. E. Remington & Co. 


Florida 


FITZGERALD—C, H. Lloyd 


Indiana 
La GRANGE—F. H. Master 
GREENBURG—Hamilton & Foley 

Massachusetts 
AtTHo_t—R. G. Davidson 
Bosron—J. H. Jordan 

- J. J. Smullens 

Brock TON—H. Guren 
FALL RivEr—Anthony & Davis 

” J. R. Bernard 
Fircupurc—H. G. Sanborn 
GLOUCESTER—F, T. Slater 
HAVERHILL—Kempton Co, 
Hotyokr—E. O'Connor & Co. 
LAWRENCE—J. Corr 
LOWELL—A. H. Cushman 
LyNN—L, J. Birkley 
MaLpDEN—Fred. E. Palmer 
MARLBORO—Sullivan & McNally 
M1DDLEBORO—Sparrow Bros. 
MILFORD—kKing Bros. 
NEEDHAM—A. F. Hall 
New Beprorp—Burns Bros. 
NEWBURYPORT—Stevens Bros. 
Norwoop—Frank C. Messenger 
Nortit BROOKFIELD— 

A. W. Bartlett & Son 
ORANGE—P. L. Johnson 
Rockport—H. Hingus 
WHITENSVILLE—J. M. Davidson 





Maine 
s,ANGOR—W. A. Johnson 
BatH—Scribner & Higgins 
PORTLAND—D., Witherington 

Montana 
BILLINGs—F,. D, Derby 

Michigan 
Derroir—Jos. Hart 


New Hampshire 
Concorp—W, an Drew 
Dover—F. C. Snow 
EXETER—Philip White 
FRANKLIN FALLS—J. D. Danforth 
LACONIA—W. H. Rines 
MANCHESTER—Lane & Dozius 
MILFoRD—E. E. Armstrong 
NasHua—C., B. Storer 
PLYMOUTH—Cummings & Slye 
PorTSMOUTH—]J. F. Berry 
SOMERSWORTH—Geo. W. Castle 
TILTON—Boynton & Smith 

New Jersey 
PRINCETON—M., M. Heitelbeitel 

North Carolina 
ASHVILLE—R., B. Stone 
MEREDITH—John L. Wadleigh 

Vermont 
NORTHFIELD—C, C. Cokey 
St. JoHNsBuRY—A, M. Goodrich 

Virginia 
AmuernstT—W. A. Wood 
kssEx—Geo. H. Hall 
LEXINGTON—C, K, Newman 
Mystric—Geo. A. Perkins 
NorFOLK—Epps & Myers 

Wisconsin 
La CrosseE—W. A. Kuhlman 
Mapison—D. H. George 
5 W. A. Murphy 
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Not for sale by stores. Express prepaid to your door. 


The Ostermoor Patent a | 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


We are such stuff as dreams are made on,’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


TRADE MARK, 


Illustrating the extraordinarily good points 
and superior wor 
» of hand-laid 


and =closing 
ur mattress. 


: 





PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand, 
and NEVER mats, loses shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be 
removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair CAN BE; no repicking or restuffing ever necessary. 


Thousands have purchased, but a thousand doubters hesitate. If you 
doubt, we don’t ask you to buy—simply send your name and address on a 
postal, and we will mail you our handsome 72-page colored, illustrated book, 
“The Test of Time.” Send anyhow, whether you need a mattress or not. 








We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and get your 
money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way at the end of THIRTY 
NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made 
is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 





EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID EVERYWHERE. 


U.S. Army Building, New York. | 2 foes 6 pees 7 = 25 Ibs., $8.35 ) ALL 
29 Whitehall s P 00, | 3 feet wide, + 10,00 
sie 39 Whitehall Street, January 1, 1900 3 feet 6 Seckioe wide, 38 ibs., 11.70 6 FEET 
Messrs, OSTERMOOR oO. 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., . 13-35 \ 3 INCHES 
Gentlemen :— The Patent Elastic 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. +» 15.00 LONG. 
Felt Mattress I purchased of you Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
twenty-one years since is still in use 
and most comfortable, notwithstanding Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 
the wonderfully long service it has 


There is not a single store in the country that carries our mat- 
tress; almost every store now has an imitation so-called ‘* Felt,” 
of the Ostermoor Mattress. which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our name and 

Respectfully, guarantee son every mattress. 


H. S. Kirsourne, Sur, U.S. A. Can be bought only direct from us. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 115% Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book ‘‘ Church Cushions,” 


given. There can be no question of the 
superior excellence and durability 
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COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 


A NEW FOOD 





% | 








MORE NOURISHING THAN BEEF AND NEEDS NO COOKING 


One Minute from Package to Plate 


THE WEAKEST STOMACH can digest it. 
It satisfies THE STRONGEST APPETITE. 


cfestesterterteeteetocteotentententente ofr ets 
Pafasfecha fa cfosfosforfecpe cpa peforfors 


Ree TT Te a ne eer 


IDEAL FOOD THE WHOLE 
YEAR THROUGH. 


Every grain perfect. 


Scientifically cooked and 
sterilized. 





sfesdeode ote ofr ofr oho nfo ate ofe ote of ofe ofr ofr ofr ofr fe nf afe af 


Endorsed by physicians 
x and epicures. 





| J Good for Baby, too! 


Follow the Directions on the Package. Absolutely no Cooking. 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO, - ~ 1 Union Square, New York 
Penn SN Re en ee er 


Please mention Everybody’s Magazine when you write to advertisers, 
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IS $6.0 00 WORTH SAVING? 


We are selling the ** Reko’’ camera, made by the Rochester Optical 
Co,—has always sold for $15.00—for $9.00 net including a portrait 
attachment to make beautiful portraits. ‘The camera is full mahogany, 
has the Bausch & Lomb Unicum shutter and a high grade B. & L. rapid 
rectilinear lens. Camera has room for three plate holders at the back. 













Can furnish the same style in cycle form, with sole leather carrying 

case and one double plate holder, at the same price. Speak quick, 

if you want one of these bargains. Guaranteed in every respect. 
NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 

114 Fulton Street, . - - NEW YORK CITY 








PRODUCT OF 1900 


Sunart Cameras 


Magazine, Folding and Cycle 
E Cameras from $5. to $50. 
Every modern improvement, yet so simple a child can operate them. 
Every Camera Guaranteed ge Send for 


Catalogue 








Ask your dealer to show 
the latest Magazine Cam- 


eraand Automatic Tripod. SUNART PHOTO CO., No. 221 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N.Y. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms 
and Supplies. Write for Catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives information 
for musicians and new 
LYON & HEALY, 
7Té6éAdamse Street, CHICAGO, 


FLEXIBLE: POT SCRAPER 


needed inevery house. Good for various 
uses. Sample postpaid, 20 cents; $1.0o 
per dozen, express prepaid. Indispensa- 
ble Kitchen Utensil. One Agent writes: ‘‘Sold dozen in 30 


: ” 
minutes.” FE, KoHLer Co., roof E. Tuse St., Canton, O. 































SEA TRIPS 


will take you from NEW YORK 
to OLD POINT COMFORT or 
NORFOLK, VA., and return, 
including all meals and stateroom 


accommodations. $13.50 will take 
you to VIRGINIA BEACH and return. An 
enjoyable and restful trip under most favorable 
conditions of safety and comfort. 

Other delightful trips of two to five days’ dura- 
tion, with or without hotel coupons, from $13.00 
to $34.00. 

Favorite Route from the North and East to the 
Resorts of Virginia and North Carolina. 

Steamers Sail from Pier 26, North River. 


For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 








How to Reduce it 
y ‘ Mrs. L.Lanier,Mar 
,Tenn. ,writes: 


tin 

“It reduced my weight 2 lbs. in l5days 

without any unpleasant effects whatever.” Purely 
vegetable, and harmlessas water. Any 
one can make it at home at little expense. 
No starving. Nosickness. We will mail 
@ box of it and full particulars in a plain 
sealed package free of charge. Address 
Hall Chemical Co. , Dept. 142, St.Louis, Mo. 


VITAR-BANJO-BN § 
>» Gitanbouin: Wau 


Self-Taught, without Notes, by Figure Music. 
Send stamp for Big Illustrated Catalogue of 
Self-Instruetors and Instruments. We ship 
the first Instrument in each locality at a bi 
discount, simp! “P ascecting cor °o Ov 
establish a ddress E, C. HOWE, 
431 Bay Btate Building, CHICAGO, 











~~ vwTT. 


Passenger Department, 
81 Beach St., Corner West St., New York. 
H. B. WALKER, Traffic Mgr. ’ 
J. J. BROWN, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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BY EXPRESS FOR 


ONE DOLLAR! 
SHAKESPERE’S WORKS 


Complete and Unabridged 











Hamlet King Lear Timon of Athens 
Othello Romeo and Juliet Taming of the Shrew 
Winter's Tale Comedy of Errors Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
Cymbeline Much Ado About Nothing Titus Andronicus 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream King John Julius Caesar 
The Tempest Merry Wives of Windsor Antony and Cleopatra 
King Richard II. Twelfth Night; or, What You Will Coriolanus 
King Henry IV. Two Gentlemen of Verona Troilus and Cressida 
King Henry V. As You Like It Measure for Measure 
King Henry VI. All’s Well That Ends Well Love’s Labour Lost 
King Richard III. Macbeth Miscellaneous Poems 
King Henry VIII. Merchant of Venice and Sonnets 

&é HE IMPERIAL SHAKESPERE?” is 9x 14 inches in size, and all of 


the dramas, comedies, tragedies, sonnets and poems of the immortal 
‘* Bard of Avon” are included in one handy volume. The book is printed with 
a good quality of black ink, on first-class book paper, and is bound in English 
cloth, with side stamping in two colors. More money wil] buy more illustra- 
tions, heavier paper and sumptuous bindings—but no more Shakespere. We 
cordially invite every reader of this announcement to at once take advantage of 
this offer, as the limited edition still at our disposal will be quickly exhausted 
by the demand such a remarkably low price will create. 


**The Imperial Shakespere’’ will be promptly forwarded to 
any U. S. address on receipt of One Dollar 











THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 43-45 East 19th St., New York 
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Strictly for 
use on the face 
and to cleanse 

the human skin. 


All ingredients are carefully selected and combined by a practical 
Dermatologist who has devoted his life to treating and curing affec- 
tions of the skin, and if scientific attainment and long experience count 
for anything, he ought to know what is best to clear and beautify the 
eae and keep the skin young and fresh 

For full information on the Skin, Scalp and Features and book, call 
or write the Doctor 


- JOHN H. WOODBURY D. I. 


26 West 23d Street, NEw York 128 Tremont Street, Boston 
1306 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 908 Chemical Blidg., St. Louis. 
























to a successful career as & 
Civil Bagipess, Moher 


our from your work or 
a dollar of your salary. We 
supply all texts. Fees pay- 
able in installments. We open 
@ sure and rapid way for you 
to advance 


To a Higher 


Position 


More than 150,000 students 
and graduates. Courses 


Branches. 
Write and mention 
the subject that in- 
rests you. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 1269, Scranton, Pa. 























163 State St., corner Monroe, CHICAGO, 
.- 


LLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


‘ A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's FooteEase, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
outof corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foote-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feeleasy. Itisacertain curefor 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, achingf eet. We have over 30,000 testi- 
monials, RY IT TO-DAY. Sold by 
all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. De not 
acceptanimitation. Sent by mail for 
. instam ps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address 


t Rest 
andComfort!” ALLEN S$. OLMSTED, Le Roy, WN. Y. 


( Mention this magazine) 


FAY STOCKINGS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
No supporters. Up to stay. Button to waist. 
Have no equal for health, durability or comfort. 
Ideal stocking for summer or winter. Two sep- 
arate parts, Children’s, 25 cts. to 45 cts. Ladies’, 
55 cts, to 65 cts. If not kept by your dealer, 
sent on approval, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Circulars free, Try them. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 75 T St., Elyria, 0. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNE 
is constructed on new principles. Drawers 
instead of trays. A place for everything and 
everything in its place. The bottom as acces- 
sible as the top. Defies the baggage smasher. 
Costs no more than a good box trunk. Sent 
C.0.D., with privilege of examination. Send 
2-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 
48 W. Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio. 









































What the U. S. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 


“The One Rellabie Beautifier” 


“We recently ordered a chemical exami- 
nation of many different cosmetics and found 
one make of eSpeptioual merit, viz: Malvina 
Cream. It is the ideal applicant for removing freckles, tan, sun- 
burn, pimples, liver moles and curing all skin diseases, the most 
— curative our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause 
nstead of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 
Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U.S. Health Reports,” 
A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 
Priee 50c, at Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















The Earth is Covered with Velvet to 
Those Who Wear 


GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“INSIDE THEIR SHOES.” 


Remove Jar in Walking, Increase 
Height, Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Arch the Instep. Indorsed 
by Physicians. 
Simply placed in 
the heel, felt down. 
7 . Do not require larger 
shoes. % in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; 2 im., 50c. per pair, At 
shoe and department stores. 


READ Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 2c stamp 
8 for pair on ten days trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 10 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CLOSED BY A TOUCH 
OPENED BY A PULL 








AN UP-TO-DATE FASTENER FOR MODERN GOWNS 


NO STRETCHING OVER 


As with the old-fashioned hook 





SEE THE SHORT REACH OF THE SEE THE LONG REACH OF THE 
NEW HOOK OLD HOOK 








PTAA. ce saunas. ant at coment oeno 
The Only Fastener that is Absolutely 
Reliable and gives a Flat Effect 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP THEM, SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAMPLE CARD 


SI i i Ss Ses Si Ss Ses Ss Ss Ss Si i Si i i i i i 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO., 


377 Broadway, New York City. 


Please mention Everybody's Magazine when you write to advertisers. 


The Hook of 1900! 


= 
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gre, Jog ~yeNg ey epEenigetee 


BROWN’S SILK 


“IS NEAR TO THE HEART 
OF EVERY WOMAN” 


BECAUSE 


every yard is 
GUARANTEED 


A fac-simile of the 
guarantee label is 
here reproduced. 
Ask your dealer 
for Brown’s High- 
Grade Guaranteed 
Black Silk. 




















Accept no Other 


THE L.D. BROWN & SON CO., Manufacturers 
598 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


2000040888884 88 
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A NEW SERIES OF STORIES 





Cales of 
Al 
Steam 
Hotel 


in 
Pearson’s 


Magazine 











By CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


Author of ‘‘The Adventures of Captain Kettle ”’ 


Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, the author of “The Adventures 
of Captain Kettle,” has written a newseries of sea 
stories for PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. They describe 
some amazing adventures with a big Atlantic 
The novelty of the idea, the dramatic in- 
cidents, and the delightful characters to whom the 


liner. 


reader is introduced combine to make these 
Tales of a Steam Hotel one of the most enter- 
taining series of stories ever published. All the 
stories are superbly illustrated. The first, entitled 
“The Looting of the Specie-Room,” will appear 


in the July PEARSON’s, published on June 15. Price 10 cents. 
To make sure of obtaining a copy place an order to-day with 


your newsdealer. 


The same number will contain a remark- 


able short story by F. FRANKFORT Moore, the famous novelist 
and playwright, and also the first instalment of a new serial 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


Among the other stories and articles which will 
appear in this issue may be mentioned: 
Midnight Mountaineering 
The Rich Man’s Game (Polo) 





How the 
World 
Will 


How the World Will End End 
Rainbows (A Popular Scientific Article) 

The Moths (A Love Story) in 
From China to Peru (Humor by W. L. Alden) Pearson’s 
Feeding the Fighting Man (With the British Army Magazine 


in South Africa) 
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IT ’S ALL IN THE LENS 


The whole ‘‘ goodness ” of a camera lies in its lens. 
Everything else is a subordinate detail. Nickel-plate 
and varnish are pretty and cheap, but they won’t take 
pictures. Nor will all your care and skill and luck 
make a poor lens give you-good results. 


It ’s all in the lens, and the 


KORONA 


cameras are fitted with the best lenses made in America. 
We were lens-makers before we became camera-makers. 
We made lenses for years for other people ;—we know 
how to make them for ourselves. 


Everything else about the Korona camera is as good 
as its lens, that is, just as good as it can be made. 
And so with the Korona photographic goods in general. 


We are not ‘‘cheap” people. We don’t know how 
to do cheap work. But the KORONA goods cost little 
more than the every-day ‘‘ thrown -together” sorts, 


because 
WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST 


Would you like a catalogue? Please write us. 


Gundlach Optical Company 
Clinton Ave. West; Rochester, N. Y. 





EN 
__,- 
TEET HING 
THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsLow’s { 
¢ SoorHinc Syrup has been used by mothers ¢ 
| for their children while teething. Are you } 

disturbed at night and broken of your rest 3 
¢ by a sick child suffering and crying with { 
} pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, send at once § 

and get a bottle of ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- } 
¢ ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its ¢ 
, value is incalculable. It will relieve the § 
» poor little sufferer immediately. Depend } 
? upon it, mothers, there is no mistake ¢ 
f about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the { 
} Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, } 
» softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
f and gives tone and energy to the whole { 
| system. ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” § 

for children teething is pleasant to the taste 4 

and is the prescription of one of the oldest { 
{ and best female physicians and nursesin { 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask { 
for ** Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrup,” 








THE “PRACTICAL 
TROUSERS HANGER*°PRESS 


is absolutely indispensable. It saves clothing, pa- 
tience, and time, keeping the trousers “smooth as 
if ironed,”’ and, while doubling the capacity of the 
closets, it also gives maximum convenience, ren- 
dering each garment separately *‘ get-at-able.”’ 

It is an absolutely perfect device in design, 
construction, and finish. Its merits are unusual, 
and its superiority unquestioned. 

It has been on the market Over Seven years. 
It has universally satisfied the most exacting. 
Meets every requirement, and equally valuable, 
whether the wardrobe be moderate or extensive. 


OUR 100-PAGE illustrated descriptive book (free 
on request) contains the endorsements of our 
device by more than 3000 well-known gentle- 
men, every one of whom is using at least one of 
our $5.00 Sets. 


The Five-Dollar Set, which consists of 6 ‘* Practical” 
Trousers Hangers and 3 “ Practical’’ Closet Rods, is sent 
express prepaid on receipt of price. ‘he closet shown is 
fitted with a $5.coset. It meets the average requirements. 
For $1.00 we will send prepaid one Hanger and one Rod, 
and afterwards, when wanted, the remainder of the $5.coset 
for $4.00. Single Hangers, 75 cents; single Rods, 25 cents. 
GUARANTEE OFFER Use our device. tor 

sixty days; if it isn’t 
ail you expected or ho for, RETURN IT AT OUR 
EXPENS , and we will immediately refund the full 
purchase price. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO. 


426 WALNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
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The Three Steps 


to premature baldness are itching scalp, dandruff, and falling hair. 
These are not diseases of themselves, but simply surface indica- 
tions of a disease that lies deep down in the scalp. 

The cause is a microbe in the hair-follicle that destroys the 
hair bulb, 

The cure is Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food—a modern 
discovery—a mild germicide and natural food for the hair. 


‘S It destroys the microbe in the scalp and feeds the weakened 
ee hair-follicle back to health. It allays the itching scalp, removes 
— the offensive dandruff, and makes hair grow. 


It is pure, sweet, clean, delightfully refreshino and as clear as 
crystal. 


Best of all, it does its work, and does it tho hly. 
ITCHING _ 


SCALP CONSULT THE CLINIC.—If you are troubled with 
hair or scalp disease, consult the clinic of specialists con- 
sisting of eminent physicians who have made a study of 
the human hair. It is the first and only institution in this 
country making a specialty of hair and scalp disease. 
Send a small lock of your hair to the Cranitonic Hair 
Food Co., 100 Temple Court, New York City, when the 
physicians of the Institute will make a careful microscopical 
examination of your hair and prescribe curative treatment 
free of charge. 

A Sample Bottle will be sent FREE to all who comply 
with the above directions. 


DANDRUFF 


3+ 
Wars ersame 


CURED BY 


CRANITONIC 
HAIR“ SCALP FALLING HAIR 
dele}y 
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NEW CURE 


viL EPTic “Hygiene 
Pets 








OA MTA Al iA hia Mh i hie 





Proper Living. Jhat Can be Done for Hay- 
immediately relieve and PERMANENTLY CURE 


99 3 
for Hay=Fever”’ : 
JUST OUT. FREE BY MAIL. 2: 
SEND FOR A COPY. 
Hygienic age ary for Diet, Bathing and 
Fever. Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay 
Cured. Ask for Current Comments No, 14. 
If you suffer from Epil or Fits, Falling Sick- 
am, St. ee Dance or’ \ ertigo, have akin. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 
peaple that ave oietel, er” eat , IT ER 
them, and all you are asked to do is to send for my MA ~ 
dagen ee ~~ uy it. . will be sent THE panto REE i 
in plain pac e absolutely free, and express pre- MB 
~* Has ‘CORED thousands. My I)lustrated N 
: yw my pt eee FREE-RUNNINC ano AUTOMATIC 
give name, and fu ress. correspond- 
ence professionally confidential. - The... INTERCHANCEABLE 















longest The Little Finger Does It 
W. H. MAY, MD., ails Finger Does 
94 Pine Street, New York City. ever —_ ohich winds’ 
was with our line automatically. 
Automatic Reel. No crank to turn. 
i Make Big Wages NEVER ANY 
[ A end will fatty tab penci oh See SLACK LINE 
cna will sy tall 7os all chews ALUMINUM MODEL 
easily pay if sek ly. This is nodeception. I want no Light, Durable and Send for Catalogue, 
Sov stamp. MUS. 4. HL WiGGING, Bos OS: Boston Rabon Mak non Covsteee, Dept. T. 


Strong, Simple. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, Ni. Y. 


WELL PAY YOU HANDSOMELY ‘FOR 
BUYING YOUR GROCERIES FROM US. 


Wemean !t—we have anew plan of doing business. We manufacture 87 different household 
utilities, such as soap, baking powder, perfumes, toilet articles, bluing, groceries,etc. All we 
make is of the finest quality, Senametety Gaaremnecs, We sell our products direct to the wees, 
Saving the profits of the jobber, the wholesaler and the retailer, in addition to the expenses o 
traveling men, etc. This saving, amounting to at least 50 per cent. of the ordinary retail prices, 








We give to our customers inthe form of premiums, to repay them for their kindness in bu 


from us. We offeryou choice of 150 different premiums, such as furniture, cameras, baby bu 
graphophones, etc., or we'll CIVE YOU the difference in CASH if you prefer. Understand, our 
prices are lower than you'd pay at retall without ett s are better value than 
you'd get at retail and we give you the premium in addition ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


YOU NEED NOT PAY US A PENNY 


in advance—we'll ship the son 30 DAYS’ CREDIT 80 can try them and make sure 
they are the best—if not fare as guaranteed, you AA al all, If you wish, we'll send 
ou a shipment on credit to sell to your friends and you'll & the premiums in return fora few 
ours’ work without paying a penny yourself. Write to-day or our catalogue—we send it FREE— 
Worth its weightingoldto you. HEFFRON & TANNER CO. 114 Noxon 8t.,Syre 
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Cards, Labels, &c 





. é $5 Press. Circular or 
aa > ; small newspaper press $18. Typesetting easy. Money maker, 
, — . = - = 3 saver. For man or boy, businessor pleasure. Stam for catalog 
5 No Fire. Smoke, or Hest. Absolutely five stamps for Cataloruc. = presses, type, paper, &c. The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Bate 
{ TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


aha 





vet tat Seen PN t testes tet ® re 





EVERY MAN fitnt'in their troplc-raised fine rich flavor. 
ROLLED CIGARS 
full cigar size, box of 50 for $1.25, prepaid to any address. 
LUCKE’S ROLLS 
(slightly smaller) box of 100 for $1.00, prepaid. 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., Lucke Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO DELICIOUS 
We guarantee flavor equal to any imported cigar sold in U. S. or money back. TO THE END 


Please mention Everybody's Magazine when you write te advertisers, 











TOO GOOD TO 
THROW AWAY 
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YOUR VACATION (i 
IN COLORADO - 


O you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, 
more majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts — 
That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 
That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful and invigor- 
ating; and that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 
Then consider the question of spending your vacation 
there this summer. 


Colorado is not far away. The Burlington Route runs “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library smoking cars 
and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the summer months tourist 
tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about the 
country enclose six cents in postage for our 400k on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, of literary 
excellence and profusely illustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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pre Se 


| “BINOCULAR. 
GLASSES. ‘ 









FIELD OF 
OLD STYLE 
“BINOCULAR | 












































Going Abroad! 


You cannot afford to miss the 
added pleasure and information 
obtainable with a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


STEREO® ss 

GLASS 
The architectural and scenic beau- 
ties of the Exposition, the Rhine, 
the Alps, ships at sea—in fact, ev- 
ery turn of the way—are outside 
the range of unaided vision. The 


STEREO Field Glass is the 




















SAS Viphtices ee “S: 





Smallest, Lightest, Most 

Elegantly Finished, and has 

The Power of a Telescope aS 
Sy 


with /mmense Field of View 


My 





Cort 


BOOKLET FREE. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


hester, N. Y 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss STEREO Binocular New York Rochester, Chicago 
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EFENDER TFG © 


| Sheets® Pillowcases 
Every article is made on our own premises, and under the 


most sanitary conditions—no sweat-shop work 
Our goods are all measured after they are hemmed and finished—NOT BEFORE 


5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS Gs. 


Made of Defender Mills Sheeting 


A popular and well-known brand. This brand of 
sheets and pillow-cases is in universal use, and for 
all ordinary conditions is the most popular and 
economical, 

Te 


Made of Palma Mills Sheeting 


A beautiful, fine and soft sheeting—improves with 
laundering. This sheeting finds favor among people 
who are sensitive to the touch and desire an article 
that is soft and smooth. A great favorite, 


Te 


Made of Selkirk Mills Sheeting 


Very heavy and durable, resembling linen. In 
special favor with hotels, steamships, etc., where 
quality and hard service are required. Has the effect 
of linen and can be used with advantage in its place. 


Te 


Made of Wexford Mills Sheeting 


The most beautiful sheeting manufactured. This 
fabric is both strong, durable and fine in texture. It 
is considered as the ne-plus-ultra of sheetings. 











All brands made in plain hemmed and hemstitched, and include 
a large assortment of Fancy Hemstitched and Insertion-trimmed 





Be Sure ven = buy ame ot 
illow-Cases to ask for ; ¥ 
one of the above brands. The brand is Sheets and Pillow-Cases. 


on every package and on every shect. 
"the brand 


Cut out you want, Ya it in your A booklet about Sheets and Pillow-Cases sent FREE on application to 
purse, and ask your dealer for it. your dry-goods dealer. 
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ANY ONE CAN 


The Pianola is 
bringing into use 
thousands of 
pianos that have 
been silent for 
many years. 


tured. 


HE EXPRESSION is controlled 
by the player; the rendition has 
therefore a musical personality, the 
same as when played by human fingers. 


HE PIANOLA is making play- 

ers of people who, lacking musical 
training, had never expected to experi- 
ence the pleasure of producing music 
for themselves. 


T IS increasing the repertoire of 
amateur and professional pianists by 
making the entire literature of the piano 


Boston, Mass.—The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut Street. 








THE PIANOLA 








IS AN INSTRUMENT BY MEANS OF WHICH 
PLAY THE PIANO 


a | 


The claims made 
for the Pianola 
are marvelous — 
so also are the 
endorsements it 
hasreceived from 
the great artists. 


8250.00 


Price, 
The Pianola looks like a small cabinet. It has small 
felt-covered fingers that rest on the keys of the piano 
and « operate: d by pneumatic power, strike the keys with t 
pli ant, yie Iding, and remarkably sympathetic touch that 
is almost identical with that of the human finger 
When not in use the Pianola may be easily rc slle wot way 
from the piano and move wee anc other part o' of ‘the rm 
T Pianc Cog an be us mnection with any pi iano 
pand does n t in any way mar or « dis sfigure ne instrument. 
It can b e easily and quickly adjusted by any one. 
\ HE DISTINCTIVE feature of instantly available without study and 
the Pianola is that it satisfies the without practice. 
artistic demands of the musically cul- 


N THE summer home, away from 
musical entertainment, the Pianola 
has special usefulness. 


T IS an invaluable aid to the hostess 
as well as a constant source of pleas- 
ure to all the members of the house- 


hold. 


HE PIANOLA is the only piano- 
player which has received the en- 
dorsement of musicians. 


F UNABLE to call and hear the 
instrument, send for Catalogue 16, 
giving full description. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NUMBER 18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill.—Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street. 
Baltimore, Md.—Wm. Knabe & Co., 22-24 East Baltimore Street. 

















all’ 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


A High-class 
Preparation 
in Every Way. 


Hair © 
Renewer 


Always restores color to gray hair, the aark, rich color 
it used to have. The hair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and all dandruff disappears. If your druggist cannot supply you, send 


$1.00 to R. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 























